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Ten Big. 
Reasons Why 


BETHANY GRADED LESSONS are 
being adopted by so many of the best 
schools among Disciples. 


1. There is more to them—at least a third more—than is 
contained in any other series. 

2. They are rich, vital and full of suggestion to teacher 
and pupil. 

3. They are free from the sectarian spirit. 

4. They are soundly and fervently evangelical. 

5. They are truly artistic in all their illustrations. 

6. They are printed on better paper with better binding 
and in better taste than any other series. 

7. Every lesson writer is an expert of interdenominational 
reputation. 

8. They are a monument to the modern spirit of unity— 
several leading denominations have co-operated to 
produce them and are now using them. 

9. The Disciples possess full editorial rights, through the 
editor, Charles Clayton Morrison. 


10. Every Disciple school that uses them participates in 
and promotes a great Christian union enterprise. 


SEND FOR RETURNABLE SAMPLES. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700 E. Fortieth St. Chicago Some Title Pages from the Bethany Graded Lessons. 
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It Grips and Holds! Why? 


The Conquest is an attractive paper. Gripping serials and short stories have a place | 
in each issue. | 

The Conquest is an up-to-date paper. The articles used are not moss-grown. A | 
striking feature of the paper is the illustrated Modern Science page. | 

The Conquest is a useful paper in the work of the church. Its “Conquest Bible Class” | 
is unsurpassed. Its Christian Endeavor and Prayer Meeting columns are vital and suggestive. 

The Conquest is a newsy paper. Its news is not merely small talk of Sunday-school 
attendance, contests, etc., but real news that builds up and helps. 


ge 


Like all Publications of the Bethany System, ‘‘The Conquest’’ is Produced 
**‘Not for Profits, but for Character Building’’ 


| Disciples Publication Society 700-714 E. 40th St., Chicago 
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The Christian Century’s Thirtieth 


Anniversary Subscription Crusade 
“Twenty Thousand New Subscribers and Twenty Thousand Dollars to Pay for Them” 


The Disciples Publication Society is now engaged in soliciting $20,000 to send The Christian Century as a gift for on: year to twenty thousand 
new names, including four thousand Disciple ministers not now subscribing. Our readers are given the privilege of maki ig up this list of names 
(with the exception of the ministers’ list which is made up at the office.) It is only asked that you select the names ‘f persons who possess an 
intelligent interest in church life, bearing in mind that our primary interest is to secure the names of persons who, ater reading The Christian 
Century for one year, will be likely to subscribe for it on their own account for another year. 








Names suggested by Address 
for one year's gift subscription to The Christian Century 


Be sure to write very plainly or use typewriter. Be certain of all addresses. Do not fail to give information as indicated in third col 
Use this prepared blank only. Do not put down the name of any Disciple: minister. 
































umn. 
Name. Address. Information (Do not omit this). 
Use title (Dr., Prof., Rev., Mr., Mrs., Miss) | 
Mr. John Smith Chicago Junction, Mo. Farmer, Deacon, Sunday-school Supt. 
Mrs. Ralph Doe. 162 N. Lincoln St., Buffalo, N. Y. Husband a lawyer, Active in 0. W. B. M. 


8S. 8. Teacher. 





Mr. James Phelps 14 Century Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. Clerk, unmarried, Pres O. EB. 





This blank may be indefinitely lengthened by pasting an additional sheet on the bottom. 




















Mail this list at once to H. E. MERRITTS, CIRCULATION MGR. THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY, 700 E. 40th St., Chicago. 
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Change of address—iIn ordering change 






Subsoriptions—Subscription price $2. 
If paid strictly in advance $1.50 will 
be accepted. To ministers if paid 
strictly in advance $1.00 per year. if 
payment is delayed ministers will Le 
charged at regular rates. Single copy, 
5 cents. 

Expirations—The label on the paper 
shows the month to which subscription 


is paid. List is revised monthly. Chan.re 


of date on label is a receipt for re- 
mittance on subscription account. 


of address give the old as well as the 
new 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Published by the Disciples of Christ in the Interest of th e Kingdom of God. 


Disciples Publication Society, Proprietors 


United Religious Press Building, 
700-714 East Fortieth St., Chicago, II. 


Entered as Second-Class Matter Feb. 28, 1992, at the Post Office at 


Chicago, Illinois, Under Act of Maroh 3, 1879. 


Discontinuances—In order that sub- 
scribers may not be annoyed by fail- 
ure to receive the paper, it is not dis- 
continued at expiration of time paid in 
advance (unless so ordered), but is 
continued pending instruction from the 
subscriber. If discontinuance is desired, 
prompt notice should be sent and all 
arrearages paid. 


Remittances—Should be sent by draft 
or money order payable to The Dis- 
ciples Publication Society. If local check 
is sent add ten cents for exchange 
charged us by Chicago banks. 
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The Disciples Publica- 
The Disciples tion Society is an organ- 
Publication ization through which 


churches of the Disciples 
of Christ seek to promote 
undenominational and 
constructive Christianity. 

The relationship it sustains to the Dis- 
ciples is intimate and organic, though not 
official. The Society is not a private in- 
stitution. It has no capital stock. No 
individuals profit by its earnings. The 
churches and Sunday-schools own and 
directly operate it. It is their contribu- 
tion’ to the advocacy and practice of the 
ideals of Christian unity and religious 
education. 

The charter under which the Society 
exists determines that whatever profits 
are earned shall be applied to agencies 
which foster the cause of religious educa- 
tion, although it is clearly conceived that 
its main task is not to make profits but 
to produce literature for building up char- 
acter and for advancing the cause of re- 
ligion. 


Society 


The Disciples Publication Society re- 
gards itself as a thoroughly undenomina- 


tional institution. It is organized and 
constituted by individuals and churches 
who interpret the Discinles’ religious 
reformation as ideally an unsectarian and 
unecclesiastical fraternity, whose common 
tie and original impulse is fundamentally 
the desire to practice Christian unity 
with all Christians. 

The Society therefore claims fellowship 
with all who belong to the living Church 
of Christ, and desires to co-operate with 
the Christian people of all communions as 
well as with the congregations of Dis- 
ciples, and to serve all. 


* * * 


In publishing literature for religious 
education the Society believes a body of 
such literature prepared by the co-opera- 
tive effort of many communions reaches a 
much higher level of catholicity and truth 
than can be attained by writers limited 
by the point of view of a single com- 
munion. 

The Sunday-school literature (The 
Bethany System) published by this house, 
has been prepared through the Society’s 
association with the writers, editors and 
official publishing houses of the Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian, Congregational and 


other communions. In its mechanical and 
artistic quality, its low selling-price, its 
pedagogical adequacy, and, still more, in 
its happy solution of doctrinal differences 
it is a striking illustration of the possi- 
bilities of the new day of unity into which 
the church is now being ushered. 


* . _ 


The Christian Century, the chief pub- 
lication of the society, desires nothing so 
much as to be the worthy organ of the 
Disciples’ movement. It has no ambition 
at all to be regarded as an organ of the 
Disciples’ denomination. It is a free in- 
terpreter of the wider fellowship in re- 
ligious faith and service which it believes 
every church of Disciples should embody. 
It strives to interpret all communions, as 
well as the Disciples, in such terms and 
with such sympathetic insight as may re- 
veal to all their essential unity in spite of 
denominational isolation. Unlike the 
typical denominational paper, the Chris- 
tian Century, though ~ ny by the 
Disciples, is not published for the Dis- 
ciples alone. It is published for the Chris- 
tian world. It desires definitely to occupy 
a catholic point of view and it seeks 
readers in all communions. 
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Dr. Willett’s Latest Boo 


“The Call of the Christ” 


E will give FREE of 
charge with every 
new $1.50 subseription 
to The Christian Cen- 

tury, a copy of Doctor Willett’s 
latest book, ‘*The Call of the 
Christ.’’ This book is scholarly, 
yet simple and understandable. 
It is a positive yet persuasive 
presentation of the claims of 
Christ. It will strengthen the 
faith of those in doubt and im- 
part to every reader a satisfac- 
tory and realistic vision of the 
Master. The regular price is 
$1.00 per copy postpaid. We are 
making this special offer for a 
short time only. 


friend for a Christmas present. 





You cannot afford to miss it. 
Here is an opportunity to get THIS BOOK WITHOUT COST. 
If you already have it get another copy and give to a 


subseriber: 


Name 


address below: 


It is easy to get subseriptions for The Christian Cen- 


tury. 


All you have to do is to give to a prospective 
subscriber, or your friend, a sample copy and ask him 


Gee. vinewecen 


to read it carefully, and the next time you speak to him 
about the matter he will be ready to give you his name 


and the $1.50 for a year’s subseription. 


Street Address .. 


If you already receive the paper and want the book, 
send The Century to a friend for the coming year and get 


the book yourself. 


Town 


While you think of it just get the subseriber. 
blank below and forward to us with your remittance. 


Street Address ... 


 seneheuane 


oth tbh bxekeai State 


Fill out 


Disciples Publication Society, Chicago, III. 


Gentlemen:—I enclose herewith $1.50 for which send 
The Christian Century for one year to the following new 
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Send my copy of ‘‘The Call of the Christ’’ to the 
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Working Out Salvation 


ing of that mighty power whereby God is subduing 
all things to himself. 
God never made another world just like this. God 


The theology of the older time fought over the 
question of the relation of fore-ordination’to free 
will. We have ceased that discussion, and instead 
are talking about personality and environment. It 
sounds very different, but it comes to the same thing 
in the end. It is the attempt of the human mind to 
make a circle out of an ellipse, and no one yet has 
ever succeeded in doing it. 

We work out our own salvation with fear and 
trembling ; God works out our salvation without any 
fear, but with the precision of an end certain from 
the beginning. 

Thus far have come all the discussions of the 
centuries, and here they have stopped, and will con- 
tinue to stop. But the present is an age of new 
sciences. We can name without stopping for breath, 
a full dozen of them, and the morning papers may 
announce the birth of one or two beside. To begin 
with, there are Anthropology, Ethnology, Archeology 
and Sociology. Then follow Historical Criticism, the 
Philosophy of History, Comparative Philology and 
Comparative Religion. Then come Social Hygien:>, 
Social Psychology, Social Economics and Social 
Ethics. We need not speak of the new Astronomy 
with the spectroscope attached to the lens, nor the 
new Geology, for Geology itself is new, nor the new 
sciences that use as their instrument the microscope, 
which are themselves legion. New also are all sciences 
using Electricity, X-rays and Vanadium. 

* * > 

How mafiy of these sciences are to be deemed 
permanent, how far they will shift and change their 
boundaries and assume new classifications, how far 
they will be modified by other sciences, we cannot 
predict. We know that we are in the vortex of 
thought, caused by these and other new disciplines 
lately come to being. But in the end we come back 
tu the same problems. Call it the conflict of per- 
sonality with heredity and environment; call it the 
clash of fore-ordination and fate, we come back to 
the same ellipse, and our effort to move the two foci 
te a common center, and make of the circumference 
We have not yet accomplished this. Perhaps 
we never shall. 

Meantime stands the apostolic declaration and in- 
We must work out our own salvation, 


a circle. 


junction. 
for God works in us, 

Why should we work if God works? We are be- 
ginning to realize in terms of the newer sciences that 
we must work that God may work—that our working 
is a method of the divine activity—that we are to 
give hands and feet and heart and brain to the: work- 


never made two leaves alike, much less two worlds. 
Each blade of grass is a new experience to God. In 
each leaf or life is expressed some accent of the per- 
sonality of God not otherwise expressed. 

It begins to be certain that God has experience. 
We begin to see that God’s thought cannot be a 
monotonous dead level. If God has personality at 
all, if there can be joy in the presence of the angels 
and God can share that joy, then God is no stranger 
to anything that is working out through human 
agency the divine plan. God still beholds his work 
in progress and pronounces it good. 


* * * 


The thought carries us farther. There must be 
in the soul of God something which we cannot define 
better than to, compare with the love of adventure. 
That is to say (and we must remember all the time 
that when we apply our own words to God, we do 
so with very different meanings than when we use 
the same words of ourselves), that God has under- 
taken the enterprise of human life with a bold ad- 
venture, if we may so speak, into the untried. The 
300k of Job suggests this truth, and Paul affirms 
it Creation and redemption are a divine hazard— 
an experiment in faith on the part of God. God 
is bringing forth in his own experience new as- 
surance of the validity of the cosmic processes. 
The whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain 
together. Not only so, but we ourselves who have 
received of the first fruits of the Spirit, groan in 
unison with creation. And what is just as cer- 
tainly affirmed in Scripture, the Spirit of God 
helpeth our infirmities, helpeth that is by actually 
sharing them, with groanings that cannot be ut- 
tered. 

Now if all this be true, then our fear and trem- 
bling have meaning to God. Not that God fears 
and trembles; God does nothing of the kind. But 
our fear and our trembling are the human equiva- 
lents of the divine solicitude; they are the human 
expression of the tragic love of God that reveals 
itself in sacrifice. 

Do we ask for proof of things so wonderful? We 
have it in the cross of Jesus, whose bodily suffer- 
ings, with those human agonies, were shadows of 
the sorrow of God for human sin. 

So, then, our fear and trembling are the ex- 
pression, and at the same time the very opposite 
of the method of God. 
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Tombs and Temples of Nanking 


Continuing the Oriental Travel Sketches. 
BY HERBERT L. WILLETT. 


NE of the days of our stay in 
Nanking we devoted to a visit to 
the Ming tombs, outside the 
walls. These tombs are not so 
extensive or elaborate as those north of 
Pekin, but they are of the same order. 

I have already spoken of the former 
political leadership of Nanking. Its po- 
sition on the southern bank of the 
Yangtse, 200 miles from its mouth at 
Shanghai, made it central and important. 
In the early days of the Christian Era, 
from 317 to 582 A. D., it was the capi- 
tal, again at the establishment of the 
Ming dynasty in 1368 it became the cap- 
ital and continued in that honor  tili 
1403. 

Only the first Emperor of this line 
found burial here. During the reign of 
the second, the government was taken 
baek to Peking, nearer the Manchu fron- 
tier. Most ef the architectural and ar- 
tistic monuments which attract atten- 
tion today belong to that Ming dynasty, 
which continued till 1644. 


THE START. 


We started from the Sarvis home about 
nine in the morning, and took carriages 
for the trip. Prof. Meigs went with us as 
interpreter and guide. We soon left 
the quieter district of the Mission com- 
pound and the University, and plunged 
into the more erowded and filthy streets 
of the Chinese city. Traflie of every kind 
was in progress. Streets and shops were 
full of people. All sorts of wares were 
displayed, chiefly meats and vegetables in 
the quarter through which we _ passed. 
The favorite meat of the Chinese seems 
to be goose. Great quantities of roasted 
geese were displayed in some of the 
We had learned that wherever the 
Chinaman goes he is sure to raise as 


shops, 


many geese as he is able. We saw this 
in Honolulu, Singapore, the Malay 
States, Burmah, and of course, in all 
parts of China. 

We passed the palace or Yamen of the 
Viceroy, who was formerly, before the 
revolution, an official of great power. 
The province of Kiangsu, of which Nan- 
king is the capital, contains 36,600 
square miles of territory, and a popula- 
tion estimated at fourteen millions. One 
ean easily understand how the head of 
such a division of the empire, probably 
ihe richest of all the ciehteen provinces, 
would hold a eourt of splexdor and aus- 
terity, thronged by officials, actual or 
expectant. * 

SOME POSSIBILITIES. 


It is possible that the office of this gov- 
ernor may become of even greater im- 
portance under the new regime. For the 
tie of loyalty to the new republican gov- 
ernment at Pekin is very slender. In 
faci, as is well known, the chief seat of 
revolt against the authority of President 
Yuan Shi-kai in the recent rebellion was 
Nanking. It is not likely that a single 
tael of the tribute of the province has as 
vet made its way to the federal treas- 
ury 

The governor’s Yamen was  disting- 
uished by the tall flag-staffs and banners, 
bearing laudatory signs, and guards 


stood about the entrance. A short dis- 
tance further on was the gateway in the 
wall which divides the Chinese from the 
Manchu city. Formerly this latter section 
was the official division of Nanking. As 
in Pekin, the Manchu city had the place 


of honor, and in it the native Chinese 
were not permitted to live. It contained 
liandsome temples, palaces and residences, 
each surrounded, for protection and ad- 
ditional honor, by its inelosing wall. 
When the rebellion broke out three 
years ago, the uprising that unseated the 
Manchus, and gave China the beginnings 
of its republican government, the revo- 
lutionary army and the Chinese populace 
completely destroyed and looted this 
section of the city. Today not one 
structure remains in a once extensive and 
beautiful section of the city. Walled off, 
as it had been before, it was protected 
against all ordinary attack. But in the 
revolution the deep-going animosities of 
generations broke out in all their murder- 
ous fury. Massacre, mutilation, outrage 
and looting were the order of the hour. 
In spite of all the missionaries could do, 
and they did much to mitigate the hor- 
rors of the time, the Manchu city was 
completely ruined. 
One unhappy 


group of officials, 


hemmed round by revolutionaries, and 


wholly exposed, and often broken into, 
by storms or prowling beasts. 

But presently we reached the end of 
the long avenue leading to the tomb. It 
is marked by curious stone images of 
lions, camels, elephants, priests and war- 
riors, standing in pairs, facing each 
other across the paved but grass-grown 
road, and recurring at intervals of per- 
haps an eighth of a mile on the long ap- 
proach. Were these supposed to repre- 
sent sacrificial victims, slain at the tomb 
of the great emperor? Such figures oe- 
eur along the approaches to the royal 
tombs at Mukden, and at Pekin. 


AT THE TOMB MOUND. 

Then we reached a great gateway with 
elaborate inscriptions, a further paved 
court, a second massive gate structure, 
and behind all the tomb mound, thrown 
up above the hidden sepulchre. Once there 
was a subterranean tunnel leading to the 
royal chamber. Now all is closed and 
deserted. Aside from the few traffick- 
ers who display little Buddhas, seal 











Vain Building, University of Nanking. 


knowing their fate should they be taken 
as prisoners, deliberately shut them- 
selves in a handsome building and blew 
up the place with powder. The shock of 
the explosion tore a huge hole in the 
earth, and demolished a considerable sec- 
tion of the wall near by. Through this 
melancholy district we drove, while 
Prof. Meigs pointed out different heaps 
of ruins where great buildings of the 
older Chinese type had stood. Then he 
told us of eases in which Manehu refu- 
gees, wounded and terror stricken, had 
tound refuge with the missionaries, and 
been saved from death and worse. 
THROUGH THE GATES. 

On we drove, out through the gates that 
led from the Manchu city to the open 
country. The walls of Nanking are very 
extensive, not less than twenty-five 
miles in circumference, and in normal 
times the population was fully half a mil- 
lion. Outside the walls the country is 
rough, hilly, and to all appearance, bar- 
ren. We drove along the outer side of 
the walls for some distance, and _ then 
out into the open land. There were few 
signs of cultivated ground here. On the 
right as we went on were extensive 
military barracks. Further along were 
burial grounds, where in many instances 
the heavy wooden coffins which the Chi- 
nese so much admire, were partly or 


stones, and other rubbish for sale, and 
the beggars who hang on so persistently 
as to make life a burden, the place is de- 
serted, and only the sight and noise of 
the distant city breaks the solitude in 
which the first of the Ming rulers re- 
poses. 

On the way back to the mission we 
stopped at the ‘‘Temple of Ten Thousand 
Buddhas.’’ It is a building in exten- 
sive grounds. Priests are to be seen in 
the various halls and courts. In one of 
the upper rooms is the collection of im- 
ages of the great Indian teachers. They 
are of all sizes, reposing in cases or 
standing on tables. No one cares to 
count them, but the number may be as 
claimed. If the priests were to turn 
industrious for once and dust off the 
multitude of figures, they would have an 
extensive task. But of course they do 
nothing of the sort, and the dust of 
years makes the collection look like the 
prophet’s imaginary picture of the help- 
less dust-laden gods of Babylon. 


AN INTERESTING VISIT. 


One day, with Mr. Sarvis as our chap- 
eron, we visited the old examination 
halls. Around a disused Temple of Con- 
fucius, where a single priest seemed the 
survivor of a numerous brotherhood, and 
from the tower of which we had an ex- 
tensive view over the city, the long 
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lines of little cells extended to the ap- 
proximate number of eight or nine thou- 
sand. They are no longer used. The old 
Confucian classics have ceased to be the 
standard of culture. The new government 
schools, patterned after western, and 
especially missionary, foundations are 
opening their decors to the youth of China, 
and the bricks of the old examination 
cells are slowly finding their way, by 
theft or purchase, into the modern struc- 
tures going up all about. 

Another very interesting visit was 
made to the Chinese Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. It was like none of the 
buildings we had seen devoted to that 
work. It was, in fact, a Chinese house of 
the upper elass, with almost numberless 
rooms, courts, halls, and passages, set in 
a little park of charming character. Mr. 
W. R. Stuart, the secretary, took us 
over the place, which had just been ac- 
quired through some Chinese people in- 
terested in the work. He showed us how 
well adapted to the plans of the Asso- 
ciation such a native house really was, 
little as it seemed to be at first glance. We 
noticed elaborate floral decorations about 
the entrance, and were told of the ‘‘wel- 
come’’ service soon to be held. The 
young men whom we met as leaders of 
the association work in all the impor- 
tant places in the Orient have been well 
ehosen for their task. They are well 
educated, alert, winsome and competent 
in every regard. The Association may 
well congratulate itself on their services. 


ADDRESSING A CHINESE CONGREGATION. 


On the Sunday morning there was a 
crowded audience in the Chinese chureh 
in the compound near the Drum Tower. 
The congregation was almost entirely 
Chinese. They were townspeople, — stu- 
dents, members of the teaching and mis- 
sion staff, and several missionaries. The 
musie was familiar in tune if not in 
words. The sermon was translated to the 
native members of the audience by Mr. 
Garrett. The ordinance of baptism was 
administered to two young men, and the 
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communion service was full of solemnity 
and meaning. 


THE SOUTH GATE MISSION. 


That same afternoon a number of us 
went down into the city to the South 
Gate. There, just off a very narrow 
street, along which great throngs of peo- 
ple were hurrying with all sorts of 
noise and confusion, we found the chapel 
and other quarters of the South Gate 
Mission. It is a very desirable location. 
It is a thickly populated district. Many 
Chinese merchants live in the. vicinity. 
The good will of the neighbors fias been 
gained by years of friendly treatment. 

Miss Kelly and her assistants have 
worked with the women, and her rooms 
on the second floor are a clearing house 
for social fellowship and Bible instruc- 
tion. When we went down into the 
chapel the place was already full, as it 
seemed. But as soon as the music was 
started, and the sound of the hymns was 
heard on the street, a crowd gathered 
at the door and pressed its way in till 
it seemed that a single addition would 
push out the walls. Mr. Dannenberg, the 
missionary in charge, led the service. On 
the wall were manv banners bearing 
large prints of Christian hymns _ in 
native character. Several of these were 
sung. The address was listened to with 
the utmost attention, not only the Chi- 
nese translations but the English portion. 
Men, women and children remained long 
after the close. Many of them were the 
regular members of the South gate con- 
gregation, and many others felt entire- 
ly at home in the mission. 

Mr. Dannenberg and Miss_ Kelly 
pointed out a pareel of land at the rear 
of the chapel which is greatly needed by 
the mission. They hope to secure the 
money to purehase it soon. This mis- 
sion has no protecting walls. It is very 
elose to one of the busiest thoroughfares 
in the city. In time of mob violence it 
would be defenseless. Yet so great is 
the good will of the people about them 
that the missionaries go about their work 
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with a quiet fearlessness and friendli- 
ness that is itself a wall of fire. 

But time and space fail to permit a 
full recital of the splendid work being 
done in Nanking by the co-operation mis- 
sions of the five or six Christian bodies. 
Miss Lyon’s School for girls, and that 
of the Methodist Board are models of ef- 
ficiency. The work for women is making 
rapid progress, in a land where woman’s 
lot has been very hard, and where, apart 
from the influences of Christianity, she 
is still a menial. A Union Nurses’ 
School is in operation, a Union Woman’s 
Bible Training School is preparing wom- 
en for Christian work, and the girls’ 
schools are making possible a new gener- 
ation and a new order of Chinese moth- 
ers. 

At a recent commencement of the 
Nanking Christian Girls’ School one of 
the speakers was a little girl of ten, who 
explained the purpose of such schools to 
a large audience. Many of those pres- 
ent were atheists and believers in the old 
and common custom of destroying girl 
infants. If that little girl could have 
told her own story it would have been 
the best illustration of the need of Chris 
tian sentiment and schools. 

A SIGNIFICANT INCIDENT, 

One day, years before, one of the na- 
tive Christian women went down to the 
stream back of her house to wash clothes. 
On the bank, and partly in the water, 
she found the body of a newly born child, 
that had been east down the slope to- 
ward the water, by heartless parents who 
did not even take pains to see that it 
rolled into the stream. The poor woman 
picked up the baby, found it was still 
alive, and facing the sacrifice it would 
take to feed another in the family, took 
it home and reared the little girl as her 
own. And after years had passed she 
had her reward as the maiden, the joy of 
her heart, and the pride of the school, 
stood before the great people of the town 
and spoke her message of Christian love. 
That girl is the representative of the 
new womanhood of China. 


Ex-Governor Patterson’s Address 


The Tennessee Ex-Governor Tells the Columbus Convention of His Reasons for Turning to the 


HE Anti-Saloon League and I have 
not always been friends. They 
seemed so parallel that it looked 
incredible they should ever meet. 

But they have. The path I trav- 
eled turned in its course. It ran 
into the other, and we now find 
ourselves in the same road, marching in 
the same direction, under the same flag, 
actuated by the same desire to destroy 
the traffic in liquor and redeem a nation 
from its eurse. 

The mountain would not come to Ma- 
homet, so Mahomet has come to the 
mountain. 

I am aware that to have suddenly 
changed the views of mature manhood, 
which I once asserted and proclaimed 
from one end of Tennessee to the other, 
has excited surprise and provoked com- 
ment. But this is a world of change. 
Stagnation is decay, and progress is the 
command of the age and the hope of mor- 
tality. I am _ 0»neither ashamed nor 
abashed to stand before this great audi- 
ence and acknowledge the wrong, when I 
once advocated policies which would have 
made legal a trade which I have come to 
look upon as having no rightful place in 
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the scheme and economy of Christian 
civilization. 

Let me relate some facts and experi- 
ences in my life, and leave the causes 
which have brought this change about to 
your own opinions. I grew up in the city 
of Memphis where saloons were numer- 
ous, and regarded as fixed and permanent 
institutions. I cannot remember to haye 
ever heard of any movement to close 
them or recall any speech or newspaper 
article attacking them. I became a law- 
yer, was elected prosecuting attorney of 
the district and, during my ineumbency, 
saloons were open and licensed under the 
law, and were without restriction as to 
number. I was afterwards sent to Con- 
gress, where I served six years. At this 
time liquor was openly sold in the restau- 
rants of both wings of the Capitol. The 
convenience and comfort with which in- 
toxicating drinks could be obtained often 
interfered with my own attendance, that 
of other members, and distracted atten- 
tion from the duties of our yrepresenta- 
tion. 

While serving in Congress, I became a 
candidate for Governor of Tennessee, and 
took a position on the liquor question in 


the first speech I made from which } 
never deviated throughout my official 
career. At that time it was pleasing to 
many of the temperance people of our 
state, for I favored the right of commu- 
nities to vote liquor out if they so desired, 
and pledged myself, if elected Governor, 
to carry into effect the will of such com- 
munities, and this pledge was performed 
to the letter. I stated that I did not be- 
lieve in compulsory state-wide prohibi- 
tion, and if the legislature should pass 
such a bill, I would veto it; and this 
promise was also performed. I prepared 
a careful message and sent it to the leg- 
islature, setting forth my views and ex- 
pressing the opinion that Prohibition as 
a governmental policy was fundamentally 
wrong. I thought that such a law would 
result in multiplying the evils of the 
liquor traffic instead of correcting them 
and holding them in check. This mes- 
sage was the product of my best thought 
and sincerity of purpose. It was the 
child of my brain in which I took pride. 
It was published in the press of Ten- 
nessee, also in other states, and com- 
mented upon, either favorably or ad- 
versely, as the writers might differ. It 
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has been circulated as campaign material, 
published in liquor journals and in books, 
and used as arguments by those who 
were contesting the advance of the Pro- 
hibition sentiment. I say to you, fully 
conscious of the meaning and responsi- 
bility of the declaration, that if this mes- 
sage has encouraged lawlessness or ever 
been sought as a refuge for violators of 
the law, if it had to stand as my last ex- 
pression on the liquor question, 1 would 
consume it in the living fires and erase 
it forever from the minds and memories 
of men. 

My life has had deep sorrows. My 
soul has been tossed on the waves of 
angry seas. My nature has been pro- 
foundly touched and stirred. 


THE TRAIL OF LIQUOR. 


I have seen the trail of liquor in the 
criminal courts where I have prosecuted 
crime. I know and have been a partici- 
pant in its paralyzing and corroding in- 
fluence in the social and public life of 
our National Capital. As the Governor 
of Tennessee, I have seen it a veritable 
and raging center of storm around which 
gathered its defenders and assailants, 
and from which sprang divisions in 
parties, disputes in families and dissen- 
sions in churches. 

Going through life I have seen it drag 
down many of the associates of my boy- 
hood, blasting their hopes and consign- 
ing them to untimely graves. I have 
seen its forked lightning strike my first- 
born—the child of my young manhood, 
and I have borne with him the suffering 
and tried to help him in his brave but 
sometimes melancholy struggle for re- 
demption. At last I have felt its foul 
and stealthy blow as it turned upon me 
in its deadly and shaming wrath—upon 
me, who had plead before the people for 
its very existence. Men have called me 
strong; and while I could see its harm 
in others, I thought myself immune, as 
thousands before my time have thought, 
and suffered for the thought. 


SOME PERSONAL EXPERIENCES. 


All this I knew and felt without a 
revelation of the deep pathos and mean- 
ing of it all. I needed help, for I was 
groping and my feet were stumbling in 
the dark. Deep in humiliation, tortured 
and condemned in my own esteem, whic! 
is the severest penalty a man may inflict 
upon himself, I thought of the oft-re- 
peated phrases about personal liberty, ot 
the power of the human will to resist 
temptation, with which I had beguiled 
myself, and I found them as unsubstan- 
tial as the fabric of a dream. 

When logie failed and reason gave no 
answer, I cast aside all pride of opinion, 
all thought of what the world might say 
or think, and went to the throne of Al- 
mighty God. There, on bended knees, I 
asked for light and strength, and they 
eame. The curtains of the night parted, 
and the way was clear. I arose a 
changed man. An invisible hand has led 
me on to where the vision is unobscured, 
and the purposes of life stand revealed 
From a eritic of others, I looked within. 
From an aceuser I became a servant in 
my own house to set it in order. From 
a vague believer in the guidance of Di- 
vine power, I have become a convert to 
its infinite truth. From an unhappy and 
dissatisfied man—out of tune with the 
harmony of life and religion, I have be- 
come happy and content, firmly anchored 
in faith, and ready to testify from my 
own experience to the miraculous power 
of God to cleanse the souls of men. 

Out of this has come the profound con- 
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viction that on the question with which I 
had to deal in my public career, all my 
arguments and all my conclusions, so far 
as they exeused or justified the moral 
right or policy of the state to legalize 
the sale of liquor, and thereby give sanc- 
tion to its ravages on society, were only 
the empty and hopeless statements of 
propositions which had no verity or ap-” 
plication to a thing wholly and essen- 
tially evil, and coneerning which no prin- 
ciple of right or order or liberty should 
ever be evoked for its existence. 


A MESSAGE TO THE LEGISLATURE, 


I do not mean to undervalue character 
and resistance as elements of personal 
safety; but I do mean the time will come 
somewhere in the life of every man who 
has delusions of his sveurity against the 
insidiousness and fearful grip of liquor, 
when the sentinels of duty will sleep and 
the strongholds of manhood will be in- 
vested and captured by the enemy. 

In my message to the legislature I said: 

**T recommend that no general Prohi- 


bition law be passed abolishing the manu- 
facture and sale of liquor, believing, as 
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I have always done, and for the reasons 
stated, that such a law will prove a fail- 
ure and be a detriment to the state. 

‘*I do recommend, however, high li- 
cense, strict regulation and forfeiture of 
license for violation of law.’’ 

If these recommendations had been fol- 
lowed, the result would have been that 
the open saloon would have been sanc- 
tioned by the law of Tennessee, and my 
idea was that high license and regulation 
would eliminate the dives and leave the 
sale of liquor to men of the better class 
and under respectable conditions. This 
might have been the result, but the mis- 
take I made was in drawing a distinction 
favorable to the saloon as against the 
dive, or to make any compromise with the 
evil; for there is no such thing as a re- 
spectable saloon, and there never can be. 
As well might one speak of a virtuous 
prostitute or an honest thief. It mat- 
ters not how attractive and luxurious the 
appointments may be, these are nothing 
but the paint and daub which hide the 
hideous features of the hag, and the vice 
which is most deadly is not that whieh 
repels, fut that which allures. 


THE SALOON’S SISTER EVILS. 


The link between the saloon and the 
brothel is a beaten path, and the saloon 
stands below as the promoter and sup- 
porter of the gambling room above. None 
know the truth of this with as much eer- 
tainty of information as the saloon- 
keepers themselves, and none would be 
more opposed to the liquor traffie if they 
did not depend upon it, or think they 
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It is not necessary to treat them as 
outeasts, for they are the product of con- 
ditions, and there are many men in the 
liquor business who not only possess in- 
telligen-- but have kindly impulses and, 
in some other ealling, would became re- 
spectable and productive citizens, but 
while engaged in their present oceupa- 
tion they must bear the odium and ill- 
fame which attaches to it. 

The saloon is sometimes spoken of by 
its advocates as the ‘‘ Poor Man’s Club,’’ 
and this cheap appeal has been made to 
the laboring man for his support; but 
this is a reflection upon his intelligence, 
his purpose in life and his value to so- 
ciety; for the laboring man’s elubs are 
his lodge and his home, and the laboring 
man’s assets are his health and efficiency, 
to all of which the saloon is an avowed 
and open enemy. 


THE SALOON INDICTED. 


The saloon cannot produce one vera- 
cious witness in its favor as it stands in- 
dicted before the bar of public opinion. 
Its guilt has been shown by an over- 
whelming accumulation of direct and 
circumstantial proof, which admits of no 
doubt, and by its own confession. 

It stands a convicted felon, and must 
receive the sentence of the law. It must 
go never to return, and, with the going 
of the saloon, liquor itself should go. 

I favor Prohibition in any form that 
will either reduce or destroy the liquor 
traffic. I favor it personal-wide, town- 
wide, state-wide, nation-wide and world- 
wide. 

The fear that business men and others 
sometimes entertain, that legitimate 
trade will suffer, has not been borne out 
by other localities, and what splendid 
results would come in a material way to 
have a saloonless nation and to divert an 
unproductive and wasteful force into 
waiting fields of enterprise. Taxation 
would fall, property would rise and we 
would start upon an unexampled growth. 
If the man of commerce would exercise 
the same care and prudence in investi- 
gating the effect on business by Prohibi- 
tion that he usually does on other ques- 
tions which arise, he will be convinced 
that it will only hurt the business it is 
intended to hurt, and will aid all others. 

The Anti-Saloon League is _ non-sec- 
tarian, and it weleomes men and women 
of all creeds and races to join in the hu- 
manitarian work in which it is engaged. 
Its purpose is not to punish crime, but to 
prevent crime, and its accomplishments 
have surpassed even its own expecta- 
tions. 

THE LEAGUE’S POWER. 


I have seen and felt its power in Ten- 
nessee, and though it proceeded some- 
times over my protest, it finally captured 
the liquor traffic. In its work in the 
United States it is fighting a large, com- 
pact and powerful organization with un- 
limited resourees—embarrassed some- 
times, I am told, by lack of money; and 
if some philanthropist would lend his aid 
to the accomplishment of the undertak- 
ing so well begun and now under such 
headway, I believe the Anti-Saloon League 
would soon capture the entire liquor 
traffic in the United States. To aid in 
this consummation would be to use 
wealth in a way so big and broad that its 
blessings would diffuse themselves like 
the rays of the sun to all the people. 

The Anti-Laloon League is fighting the 
saloon and liquor itself, and has the 
strongest and holiest reasons for its ex- 
istence. 

We who live in the South may have 
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inherited some of the prejudices, but I 
believe we have mapy of the splendid 
virtues of our forefathers which made 
our seetion distinguished and great above 
the rest. A canker was eating into the 
heart of a splendid civilization, and it 
was the institution of human slavery. 
Onee we thought of men who inveighed 
against it as the wilful destructionists of 
vested rights, and characterized them as 
intolerants and inter-meddlers; but the 
tide of publie opinion had set in, and its 
waters were running swift, strong and 
irresistible in their might. All questions 
of whether the North was responsible, who 
had sold the slaves to the South, of lo- 
cal self-government, property rights and 
personal liberty were swept aside. The 
figure of Lincoln, majestic and towering, 
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arose—one of the grandest that ever 
stood against the horizon, and he uttered 
the words: 

‘*A house divided against itself can- 
not stand. IJ believe this Government can- 
not endure permanently half slave and 
half free.’’ 

THE HORRORS OF WAR. 


The conflict came. War with all its 
horrors was upon us. The country was 
tossed and rocked in the storm of shot 
and shell, and the end came when valor 
could no longer cope with YWelor. The 
fife and drum were still. A battered flag, 
the proudest and bravest that ever led 
a hope, was furled, but not dishonored, 
and the South stood in the ashes of her 
woe like Niobe, all in tears, and drank 
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the bitter eup of sorrow to the dregs. 
But the slaves were freed. We did not 
despair, and we have splendidly re- 
deemed our land, and today there is not 
one to be found anywhere on southern 
soil who would want, if he could, to re- 
vive the institution of human slavery. 

The contest now is against slavery of 
another and more dangerous form. 
Shackles may encircle limbs, but the coil 
of the still holds in its erushing embrace 
more human forms than the slave mart 
ever held, and alcohol is a fiercer and 
more heartless taskmaster than any 
slave-driver who ever cracked a whip 
over a black and writhing back. To free 
this country from intoxicating drink 1s 
a crusade worthy of all the Richards and 
Ivanhoes of modern chivalry. 


War on Gambling 


A Report From Joe Beatty Burtt, Consulting Efficiency Engineer in the 
Nation-wide Movement Against Gambling. 


The movement against gambling was 
started by the Chicago Law and Order 
League on December 6, 1912. Within 
thirty days the movement became nation- 
wide. Some twelve governors entered 
the campaign. The governor of Michi- 
gan issued a proclamation through the 
newspapers to the people of Michigan. 

The attorney general of Iowa wrote 
a letter to the state’s attorney in each 
county of the state asking them to stop 
gambling. This method brought good re- 
sults without having to arrest offenders. 
The state’s attorney of Oceana county, 
Michigan, sent friendly letters, with 
copy of the law against gambling to 
offenders, and gambling was stopped in 
this county without making arrests. The 
jail of this county is empty nearly all 
the time, which demonstrates that crime 
prevention ean be accomplished without 
keeping the jail full of idle citizens. 

Marshall Field & Company wrote the 
president of the League a friendly letter 
giving the rule of the company against 
gambling. Mr. Charles E. Schlytern, presi- 
dent of the Union Bank of Chicago, 
sent a friendly message with a check 
for fifty dollars to help the work. Joseph 
M. Omo, grand chancellor of the Knights 
of Pythias in Illinois, did his full part 
in the movement. By the aid of publicity 
he made an investigation and found that 
twenty-three lodges, out of five hundred 
eighty-seven in Illinois, were in the habit 
of permitting gambling in the lodge 
rooms. Mr. Omo openly denounced this 
vice and stated that he would give the 
names of the delinquent officers of those 
few lodges to the newspapers unless they 
stopped it. Inside of sixty days he 
stopped gambling in the lodge rooms, 
without expelling a single member or pre- 
ferring charges against a single lodge. 


LODGES PASS RESOLUTIONS. 


The Independent Order of Odd Fellows, 
at the Illinois Grand Lodge Convention in 
November, 1912, passed a_ resolution 
unanimously denouncing gambling and 
pledged the support of one hundred and 
twenty thousand members in Illinois in 
the fight against lawlessness. At the 
annual convention of the Sovereign Grand 
Lodge of Independent Order of Odd Fel- 
lows in Minneapolis in September, 1913, 
a resolution against gambling and all 
other vices was passed and about two 
million members of the Order were en- 
listed in the war against gambling and 
all vices. The Masons took up the work 
and gambling was stopped in the Order 


of Eastern Star, which is the woman’s 
auxiliary qf the order. Other frater- 
nal orders took up the work and in some 
states the clubs of women attempted to 
stop gambling among the women. The 
members of the churches realized that 
gambling tolerated in a few churches 
brings disgrace upon all the churches. 
It is claimed that gambling has beea 
stopped in all the churches. 

THE CHIEF PROBLEM. 

The most difficult problem was to get 
the college men to take up the work and 
help stop gambling and lawlessness in 
and outside of all institutions of learn- 
ing. At the Twenty-fifth reunion of the 
class of 1888 of Michigan University a 
resolution was presented against lawless- 
ness among college men and a similar 
resolution was presented at the annual 
meeting of the Alumni Association, call- 
ing upon upon college men to help stop 
lawlessness among themselves in and oui- 
side of all institutions of learning. This 
resolution was referred to the advisory 
council of the Michigan Alumni Associ- 
ation. Some of the Michigan alumni sent 
a similar resolution to the officers and 
members of the National Education As- 
sociation and asked them to take some 
action in the matter at their annual con- 
vention in Salt Lake City in July, 1913. 
A similar resolution was sent to the 
Christian Endeavor convention at the 
annual convention in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, in August, 1913. 

First Assistant Superintendent Her- 
man F. Schuettler, of the Chicago police 
department, rendered valuable assistance 
in the fight against gambling in the city 
of Chicago. 

The movement against gambling has 
developed into a world-wide movement 
of crime prevention. The same preventive 
methods which were so successfully used 
against the vice of gambling can be sue- 
cessfully used against all other vices. 
Crime prevention methods have been 
demonstrated to be the most efficient 
and most successful methods and some 
people claim that when these methods 
are thoroughly understood our jails will 
be for rent. 

CLASSES HARD TO MOVE. 

It was demonstrated in the gambling 
movement that the three classes,of people 
who are the last to move in a movement 
against lawlessness are: 

1. Indifferent college men. 

2. Easy going chureh people. 

3. Comfortable married women. 


SOME RECOMMENDATIONS. 


1. Write a letter to the governors o” 
all the states asking them to establish 
crime prevention departments in the of- 
fice of the attorney general of every 
state. 

2. Recommend the plan adopted by the 
attorney general of lowa. These depart- 
ments can be established in each state 
without new or additional legislation. 

3. Take up with business men the idea 
of moral insurance among their employes, 
as suggested in the message of Mr. 
Charles E. Sehlytern. 

4. Follow up the suggestions made by 
Michigan alumni and get all the college 
men to follow the Michigan, or some 
other plan, of crime prevention among 
college men. 

5. Urge the National Educational <As- 
sociation and the Christian Endeavor 
Association to take some action in the 
matter. 

6. Appeal to those of foreign birth to 
do as efficient work in crime prevention 
as they did in the Sane Fourth Move- 
meni. 

7. Eneourage the men in the frater- 
nal orders and the college fraternities 
to edueate their brethren to understan4 
that they cannot hold a job in any well 
regulated business organization or get 
their notes renewed at a bank if it is 
known that they gamble. 

8. Prevent crime in its inception in 
so-called high society rather than give 
cruel punishment to the finished products 
of society who are now confined in our 
penal institutions. 

9. Get men to realize that a new and 
higher standard of citizenship has been 
established within the last ten years in 
all races and organizations of civilized 
men. Send a message to all men, telling 
them that gambling and drunkenness are 
no longer respectable any place in the 
civilized world. 

10. Help edueate publie prosecutors to 
realize that they are elected to office not 
for the purpose of getting as many citi- 
zens in jail as possible, but that they 
are elected to enforce the law and there- 
by keep people out of jail. 

11. Help educate the general public to 
realize that the oncoming generation is 
solving the three greatest problems of 
the human race, which are: 

(1) Prevention of poverty. 

(2) Prevention of crime. 


(3 Efficiency in the administration of 
justice. 
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~The Master and the Garden 


JEANNETTE McMILLAN, in Presbyterian Advance. 


T WAS a= delightful old-fashioned 
flower garden, back from the street 
and surrounded by a high wall, but 

where blossomed from the first little ero- 
cus who was brave enough to foree his 
way out of the chilly earth, flowers rare 
and common. Although the wall was high, 
and to the casual observer § impreg- 
nable, still to the one who really wished 
to enter there were doors, some large 
and some small, of all sorts and kinds 
suited to the tastes of all who came. To 
be sure the wall was overhung with vines 
of many sorts, but they all could be 
easily pushed one side to the touch of 
the real seeker for the beauty that was 
hidden in the garden. 

Some were too indolent to seek, others 
too selfish to care, and the Master of the 
garden knowing that there were such, 
built the wall so that the real lover of 
nature should be rewarded with some- 
thing of value when he came to his own; 
but the garden really belonged to every 
one had they chosen to possess it, and 
there were flowers enough and of rare 
beauty to satisfy any who came. 

The Master of the garden had chosen 
the. flowers and arranged them so as to 
satisfy the needs of all who entered, and 
he loved his flower children one and all, 


but one bush in particular received his 
choicest care. This bush bore beautiful 
roses which only opened their beautifui 
petals wide disclosing a heart of gold 
when they were touched by a loving hand, 
and only then did they exhale the most 
wonderful and exquisite perfume. 
There were several things which were 
strange about these roses. Although the 
Master of the garden would gladly have 
had them open this way all the time, 
it was only occasionally that any one came 
into the garden who had the power to 
open them and so get at the golden 
heart and the sweet perfume. 
Not even the Master himself could 
do this alone, and it always grieved 
him when the one he chose to perforin 
this task failed in bringing it to pass. 


Another strange thing about this par- 
ticular bush was that after a blossom had 
onee felt the influence of the hand that 
could open it, and yielded to it, after the 
one who had the power to so touch the 
flower life had left the garden and passed 
on the blossom closed and could never 
again be opened fully, but the power that 
had opened it first, gave to it still the 
power to open other blossoms wherever 
the rose might touch them. Sometimes 


the shut blossom refused to use the power. 
This made the Master sad and he would 
wateh the flower gradually wither and 
fall to the ground. Sometimes the other 
rose so touched would not yield. 

So the blossoms waved back and forth 
in the summer breeze on opposite stems, 
but where they occasionally came in touch 
the shut flower which had never opened 
sometimes yielded to the other rose, and 
the petals unfolded and the delicate frag- 
rance came out from the open leaves. 

The Master watched. Full well he 
knew that back of the folded leaves of 
the flower which had been open so wide, 
there still remained a power which could 
transform other flowers, if only the rose 
would use it; and full well he also knew 
that if the rose on the opposite stem 
would only take the beauty of this gift 
and open its heart, some lives would be 
the sweeter and happier for its pres- 
ence in the garden. 

And there were those who knew of the 
garden and would not enter because they 
eared not for its Master, and there were 
others who knew but would not lead 
others to it because they were selfish, and 
there were still others who entered, 
yielded to the flower, and to the Master 
whose name was LOVE. 


Wilson’s Democracy 


The President Expresses His Belief in the Common Man. 


HEN I look back on the processes 
W of history, when I survey the 
genesis of America, I see this 
written over every page—that the 
nations are renewed from the _ bot- 
tom, not the top; that the genius which 
springs up from the ranks of un- 
known men is the genius which re- 
news the youth and energy of the peo- 
ple. Everything I know about history, 
every bit of experience and observation 
that has contributed to my thought, has 
confirmed me in the conviction that the 
real wisdom of human life is compounded 
out of the experiences of ordinary men, 
says the President in the Chicago News. 
The utility, the vitality, the fruitage of 
hfe does not come from the top to the 


bottom; it comes, like the natural growth 
of a great tree, from the soil, up through 
the trunk into the branches to the foliage 
and the fruit. The great struggling un- 
known masses of the men who are at the 
buse of everything are the dynamic force 
that is lifting the levels of society. <A 
nation is as great, and only as great, as 
her rank and file. 

So the first and chief need of this na- 
tion of ours today is to inelude in the 
partnership of government all those 
great bodies of unnamed men who are 
going to produce our future leaders and 
renew the future energies of America. 
And as I confess that, as I confess my 
helief in the common man, I know what 
I am saying. 


‘*MAN ON THE MAKE’’ THE JUDGE. 

The man who is swimming against the 
stream knows the strength of it. The 
man who is in the melee knows what 
blows are being struck and what blood 
is heing drawn. The man who is on the 
make is the judge of what is happening 
in America, not the man who has made 
good; not the man who has emerged 
fram the flood; not the man who is 
standing on the bank looking on, but 
the man who is struggling for his life 
and for the lives of those who are dearer 
to him than himself. That is the man 
whose judgment will tell you what is go- 
ing on in America; that is the man by 
whose judgment I, for one, wish to be 
guided. 




















And he died. 


And He lives. 





CAESAR AND CHRIST. 


At his command men poured forth life, 
The cities perished, nations fell. 

He left as heritage a blood-stained tide; 
He came, he scorned, he slaughtered,— 


The meek Christ came, His strength the true, 
A heart of love His panoply. 

At His command men found their life, 
The cities flourished, nations 

As heritage, the reign of Peace He gives; 
He came, He loved, He pitied,— 


Two Poems 
By Thomas Curtis Clark 


grew. 


THE VOICE OF THE DEEP. 


tOUD Caesar came in strength of steel; UT of the darkness born of the night, 
P The panoply of war was his, O Above the billows which over my bark 
Relentlessly sweep, 
Comes to my spirit, weak with affright, 


Calming its tumult, borne from the darkness, 
The Voice of the Deep. 


Oat of the darkness born of my night, 

Above the sorrows which over my life 
Relentlessly sweep, 

Comes to my spirit, weak with affright, 

Calming its tumult, borne from the darkness, 
The Voice of the Deep. 
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MODERN WOMANHOO 


Conducted by se se 
Mrs. Ida Withers Harrison 











WOMAN’S INFLUENCE. 


From a Sermon Delivered by Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Chicago. 


‘‘In order to discover her place in the 
state and her part in present civili- 
zation, it is necessary to trace woman’s 
erowth from primitive conditions to 
her recent acquirement in Illinois, her 
place by the ballot box in a democratic 
government, 

‘‘That is most effeetive pedagogy that 
deals in concrete illustration; so I pro- 
pose to study in successive sermons the 
following typical women: Rizpah, pri- 
mal motherhood; Boadicea, the woman 
militant; Hypatia, the woman sage; 
St. Moniea, the woman saint; Joan of 
Are, tlie woman inspired; Susannah Wes- 
ley, the modern woman. 

‘*Rizpah oceupies but a few sentences 
on the Biblical pages, but she is an un- 
forgettable figure, standing there in the 
dim and grewsome gloom of the legend- 
ary period in Hebrew history, valiantly 
guarding the dead bodies of her two sons, 
who had been murdered by the vicissi- 
tudes of war—eruel and barbarous in 
all ages. This humble concubine of the 
half-barbariec king, Saul, who won his 
coronation beeause his physical stature 
lifted his head above those of his com- 
rades, challenges the admiration and in- 
spires the genius of poet, artist and mor- 
alist. 

PRIMAL MOTHERHOOD. 


‘‘Here motherhood stands out in the 
primal potency of the ultimate passion of 
woman at her best in all ages and all 
climes. This motherhood of Rizpah is 
based upon a law that reaches way down 
to the lower branches of the biological 
tree. Mother love is so fundamental that 
it was in the world long before man 
came. 

‘*Mother courage and devotion seem 
to find perfection in the bird’s nest, the 
beaver’s dam, the jungle where the 
mother elephants guard their babes, and 
on the plains, where the mother cows 
corralled their little ones and joined to- 
gether in the guarding of this primitive 
creche, thus permitting mother cows to 
go off in search of nourishment in re- 
lays while their companions stood guard 
over the baby ealves. 

‘This fundamental motherhood has a 
social significance which the scholars are 
enforeing. The new sociology reveals 
the fact that there was a matriarchate 
in the world long before there was a 
patriarchate. The unit of society is not 
the man with the pike, still less the man 
on horseback—the leader of the militant 
clan, but it is the woman with the babe 
at her breast, the guardian of the 
hearth; the original priestess was she 
who kept the fire burning in the hearth- 
stone. 

‘*There was motherhood in the world 
long before there was fatherhood. There 
are periods in the life of man, as in the 
life of the lower animals, where the 
father is a negligible quantity in the so- 
cial eompact, when it is, indeed, a wise 
son who knows his own father. 


RULE OF WOMANHOOD. 


‘‘But low and rare are the kingdoms 
of life when motherhood is not supreme. 
The books tell us that even yet in certain 
species, mother-kin determines the 
descent and not father-kin. 

‘*But woman does not rule supremely 
or exclusively in the parental realm. Mar- 


riage has its rise in the pride and the 
attendant responsibilities of fatherhood 
as well as of motherhood. The birds 
build their nests in pairs. The highest 
of them are paired for life. As the 
scientist finds realms of life where sex 
is not differentiated, sq in the higher 
realms of spirit we find sex fading into 
the common humanity. The absence of 
the common gender is a lamentable de- 
fect in the English language, for there 
is a vast realm of life where sex does 
not obtrude. 

‘*Profound as are the differences be- 
tween man and woman these differences 
are but surface scratches on the human 
globe. Says Von Humboldt: ‘Never 
ean the ideals of beauty, either physical 
or moral, be reached, until the charae- 
teristies of sex are lost in the concept 
of the purely human.’ 

‘“*Brave Rizpah was a noble member 
of primitive society when she valiantly 
stood guard over the dead bodies of her 
sons through the long watches of the 
night and the dreary stretches of drought, 
but the modern woman has a wider range. 
She can become a member of the body 
politic, a councilor of the nation, but 
not by the sacrifice or the neglect of 
motherhood. The woman who votes must 
rise to the superfeminine humanity as 
the man must sink his masculine ar- 
rogance, 

‘*The sex consciousness disturbs both 
man and woman in their higher functions. 
The vulgarity and coarseness of man has 
no place at the polls, no more has the 
coquettishness and display of woman. It 
was a depressing column in the news- 
paper that gave elaborate description of 
the costumes worn, and as elaborate of 
the costumes that were to be worn by 
the delegates at the Peoria convention 
held recently. 

‘¢¢Trunks filled with French frocks,’ 
the contents of which must have been 
divulged by the owners thereof, were 
unpromising accessories to the proces- 
sions of voters, as are the extra sup- 
plies of cigars and the bottled goods that 
are provided for the male attendants 
upon caucuses and conventions.’’ 


FIGHT NEW YEAR’S ORGY. 


Resolutions urging the strict enforce- 
ment of the saloon laws, especially the 
1 o’elock closing law, on New Year’s 
eve in Chicago have been adopted by 
the ministers of the city’s churches. 
Similar resolutions were adopted at a 
meeting in the City Club attended by 
forty representatives of civie organiza- 
tions. 

The resolutions follow: 

Whereas, For many years there have 
been earnest protests made to the mayors 
of this city asking that the laws and 
ordinances be upheld on New Year’s eve, 
and especially that saloons and cafes 
where intoxicating liquors are sold shall 
be closed at 1 o’clock, and 

Whereas, An attempt was made last 
year to make a formal protest to the 
mayor of this city, and as he declined to 
receive a large delegation of clergymen 
and other persons representing different 
organizations in this city, and 

Whereas, The evidence obtained by the 
Chicago Law and Order League and the 
Anti-Saloon League resulted in the con- 
viction of several persons for the sale 


of intoxicating liquor after closing time,,. 


1 o’clock in the morning, last New 
Year’s eve. 


Whereas, The general conditions in 
the city as regards the drinking of liquor, 
the debauchery of young people, was car- 
ried on to a fearful extent on last New 
Year’s eve. 

Resolved, That a most earnest request 
be made upon the mayor of this city to 
enforce the laws and ordinances regard- 
ing the sale of intoxicating liquor on 
New Year’s eve, and that a committee 
from the Chureh Federation be appointed 
to co-operate with young people’s organi- 
zations of the church and with such 
organizations as the Chicago Law and 
Order League, the Anti-Saloon League, 
the Young People’s Civie League, the 
Citizens’ League, the Citizens’ Associa- 
tion, the committee of fifteen and other 
organizations interested in reducing crime 
and debauchery in the City of Chicago, 
and that this committee forward these 
resolutions to the mayor and do what- 
ever is possible to prevent these de- 
baucheries on New Year’s eve. 


MISS PANKHURST’S BOOK UPHELD. 


Anthony Comstock, secretary of the 
New York Society for the Suppression of 
Vice, has announced that he will take no 
action to prevent the sale in New York 
City of Christabel Pankhurst’s book, 
‘*Plain Facts About a Great Evil,’’ un- 
less ordered to do so by District Attorney 
Whitman. ‘‘And I don’t anticipate such 
orders,’’ he added. 

‘*The book came into my hands today,’’ 
said Mr. Comstock. ‘‘After examining 
it I am able to say that all the objec- 
tionable features of the articles in the 
Suffragette are eliminated from the vol- 
ume, which is not, as has been alleged, 
a compendium of those articles. I am 
satisfied that the sale of the book is 
clearly within the laws of this state. 

‘*The book makes plain statements of 
facts about a great evil which is sapping 
modern life, bringing disease into the 
home and handing a heritage of disease 
and imbecility to posterity. Of course the 
subject is not nice, but I am convinced 
that it is handled with no desire for 
exploitation or sensationalism, and in such 
a manner that it would not excite im- 
proper thoughts in the mind of the 
young.’’ 





THE SECRET PLACE. 


BY JAMES MANNING BRUCE. 


He that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most 
High shall abide (or lodge) under the shadow of 
the Almighty.—Ps. 91:1. 


The safe and secret place, 
Where power and love enfold, 

Where souls may lodge secure 
From storm and heat and cold. 


The secret place of rest, 
The brooding shade of God; 
There lead the paths of pain 
Our aching feet have trod. 


The secret place of joy; 

The heart bides there and sings, 
Loving and trusting, knows 

That all to all good brings. 


Lord, in thy secret place 
And in thy shadow’s guard 
Keep Thou my soul at peace, 
Thou, shield and Thou, reward. 
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EDITORIAL 


A RECIPROCAL RELIGION. 


ID you think you were only to reeeive from God, and had 
D nothing to give Him in return? Then you have some- 
thing to learn of the spirit of religion! The heavens rain 
upon the earth, and the earth, parched and thirsty, drinks 
down the gift of the clouds; but the earth is no mere 
sponge. All that the earth receives in rain it gives back 
in mist, but receiving, it buds and blossoms, and smiles back 
at the blue heaven in its own robe of green. The earth 
receives light from the sun, but it does more than merely 
absorb tie light. While it has light it rejoices in it, 
but it reflects it back into the sky, and all the nearer planets 
view it and are glad. As the earth and moon, facing a 
eommon sun, shed light each for the other, so you and I 
receiving the truth and the love of God walk both in the direct 
light of love divine, and each also in the reflected light that first 
belonged to the other. And giving it to each other we give 
it back to God, not only undiminished, but even the more 
beautiful. For the light of God is never more His own than 
when it shines through human character. 


NOBEL PRIZE TO BENGAL POET. 


ISSIONARIES and American universities have been 
M steadily reetifying original misconceptions entertained 
alike by Oriental and Occidental regarding eacti 
other. We are finding we are not so different, after all. And 
now comes the awarding of the Nobel prize for lit- 
erature to an Indian poet, Rabindranath Sagore, of 
the province of Bengal, the simple musical beauty of whose 
style and the fine humanity of whose thought and emotion, as 
expressed in his own English renditions of his work, have 
strongly stirred lovers of the best in literature the world over. 
Kipling gave us our first vivid impressions of India and the 
Indian mind. The impression he left, as one writer expresses 
it—‘‘an effect of harsh, bright colors, vast spaces, hardness 
and treachery, suttee, bombs and plague’’—was no doubt a 
faithful impression, but largely of externals and the tempor- 
alities of strife. There was genius in it. But in the light of 
more intimate and deeper mutual understanding, and as we 
read the words of this new world poet, Kipling’s ‘‘ East is East 
and West is West, and never the two shall meet’’ must give 
place to the older and truer saying, ‘‘One touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin.’’ 


THREE CURES FOR WORLD ILLS. 


HICAGO, a city where more important conventions meet, 
C possibly, than any other in the United States, weleomed 
recently three groups of men and women whose 
deliberations concerned the welfare of the world to a 
notable degree. These three econvoeations, called to be 
helpful, prescribed for three different sorts of hu- 
man ills—intemperance in the use of liquors, intemperance in 
the production of fiction, and for diseases, especially cancer— 
which war against the human body. The Illinois Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, one of the most influential groups of women 
in the United States, held its session in the Evanston suburb. 
After a striking disenssion of the efforts of brewers and dis- 
tillers to prevent all prohibitory and remedial temperance legis- 
lation, it overwhelmirgly adopted resolutions pledging Illinois 
women’s clubs to fight the entrenched saloon. The action of 
the women was all the more brave and significant when it is 
recalled that the United Societies—another name for beer in- 
carnate—are endeavoring to organize the women of the state, 
nominally to support personal liberty, but as a matter of fact 
to perpetuate the slave shackles of intemperance upon the 
home. The daily newspapers, with customary desire to poke 
fun at things serious, espeeially when these things have behind 
them just a touch of assumption of superiority, have been 
making fun of the American ‘‘immortals’’—the men organ- 
ized into the American -Institute of Arts and Letters from 
whose ranks are chosen, the.members of the ‘‘ Academy,’’ men 


who are the embodiment of the most exalted ideals in art, lit- 
erature and music. The méetings of these two organizations, 
which hitherto have invariably been held in the East, brought 
to Chicago a brilliant group of men, writers of international 
fame, sculptors whose works have been honored by foreign 
eritics as well as in American exhibits, and musicians and dra- 
matists whose audiences attest their power. The most far- 
reaching action of the annual meeting of the institute was its 
denunciation of the prurient fiction of our day which is be- 
coming a stench in the nostrils of decent people. The third eon- 
vention was that of the surgeons of the United States, hun- 
dreds, not to say thousands, of whom met not only to strive 
for the uplift of the entire profession but to form a college 
of American surgeons similar to that which has been so help- 
ful in Great Britain. The outstanding action of this conven- 
tion was the adoption of a report on cancer. The wide publi- 
cation of this report ought to be helpful to the relief of human 
suffering and to prevent the dull knives of dull and mercenary 
surgeons from operating for cash instead of for the relief of 
suffering and pain. The entire country cannot but be uplifted 
by the meetings of these three organizations, typical of those 
higher motives which after all are dominant in the great mass 
of America’s millions. 


THE CHURCH AND EDUCATION. 


HAT the Episcopal chureh is alert to the importance 
= of religious education as a feature of its work is evi- 
denced by the strong statements recently made by 

Bishop Lawrence, of Massachusetts: 

‘*Under the condition of this country, with the separation oi 
Chureh and State, where does this Chureh stand on the subject 
of education?’’ t':e Bishop asked. ‘‘We believe that education 
includes the w'.ole child, youth, and man; that it involves his 
physical, intellectual, moral, and spiritual nature. We believe 
in education in its largest, richest significance. What the boy 
learns in school is of great importance, but it is only a part of 
his education; lessons, influences, forces pour into him from 
every quarter. We believe that the source and spring of char- 
acter which is the highest result of education is faith in God 
as revealed in Christ. Religion is at the foundation of educa- 
tion first, last, and always; it gives vitality, depth, and har- 
mony to the whole character.’’ 

‘‘The Church of today,’’ Bishop Lawrence declared, ‘‘recog- 
nizing the conditions of the day and country, must marshal to 
her service every instrumentality at hand, parents and the 
home, the press and literature, the playground, an hour of a 
week or Sunday, various forms of schools, correspondence, pub- 
lie worship, the pastoral work, the parish, the diocese, the Depart- 
ment, everything, and in a large and statesmanlike way, plan 
for and press through not one system but many systems of 
religious education, yes, and spiritual culture without apparent 
system, that will reach and upbuild all sorts and conditions of 
children in Christian faith and character.’’ 


TWO DEAD JAPANESE LEADERS. 


WO interesting figures have just passed from the stag 

of Japanese publie life. Prince Katsura was one of 
the most remarkable and modern Japanese statesmen. 

He traveled extensively in Europe in the 80’s, and familiar- 
ized himself with modern military affairs, especially in Ger- 
many. He began his publie eareer as Governor General in For- 
mosa. In 1898 he became minister of war in the cabinet of 
Premier Ito, and retained that post through several changes of 
ministry. In June, 1901, he was called by the Emperor to form 
a eabinet, which remained in power until 1906, a record- 
breaking tenure of office. During this regime the Anglo-Jap- 
anese alliance was formed, and the Russo-Japanese war was 
fought. After a time, in June, 1908, Katsura was called to 
form his second cabinet, and during this administration he 
effected the annexation of Korea which he regarded as his 
most important contribution to Japan. He retired from office 
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in 1911, but in the opening of the present year was once more 
summoned forth to a brief and unsuccessful leadership. It 1s 
thought by some that public misunderstanding of his motives 
brought on his death. He was a self-made statesman, pro- 
gressive though not radical. He shared the low morality of 
many of the Japanese leaders, but was always favorable to 
Christian institutions. 

The second interesting figure to pass away during the month 
was Prince Keiki Tokugawa, the last of the Shoguns. This 
man had passed almost a life-time in practical retirement at 
Tokio. He represented the old military chieftainship of the 
age when the Mikado was kept in eloistered seclusion in 
Kioto, while the Shoguns, or military governors of the land, 
held court and ruled Japan from their castles, first at Kama- 
kura and later at Tokio. In 1860 the imperial authority was 
reasserted in an edict from the late Mikado for the abolition 
of the Shogunate and the resumption by the Emperor of full 
power. Civil war broke out and continued for several years. 
But at last Kieki, the last of the Tokugawa line of Shoguns, 
abdicated, and thus restored the power to the imperial throne. 
He retired to complete seclusion for many years, but'in 1595 
he was invited by the Mikado to take up his residence in 
Tokio and the title of Prince was conferred upon him. With 
his death the last link that binds Japan to the old feudal age, 
whieh extended down to such recent times, is broken. 


A REMARKABLE WILL. 
| AST April there died in Cairo a young man named Wil- 


liam Whiting Borden, an American who was on his 

way to take up misssionary work in China. Although 
possessed of great wealth, and only twenty-six years old, Mr. 
Borden had decided te devote himself to missionary work in 
connection with the China Inland Mission, founded by Hud- 
son Taylor many years ago. Recently when Mr. Borden’s 
will was read it was found that he had given almost his en- 
tire fortune to Christian and especially missionary work. He 
left $250,000 to the China Inland Mission, suggesting that 
$100,000 should be applied to the maintenance of incapaci- 
tated missionaries. He gave $50,000 each to Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, the Board of Foreign Missions of the Pres- 
byterian Church, the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church, the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the United Free Presbyterian Church, and the Chicago He- 
brew Mission. The Nile Mission Press, the American Bible 
Society, the Chieago Tract Society, and the African Inland 
Mission each received $25, 000. Generous sums were also left 
to the institutions founded by Mr. Moody. The will provides 
that the residuary estate shall be divided between the China 
Inland Mission and the three Presbyterian boards. In this 
manner almost a million dollars was bequeathed by this de- 
voted young Christian man to missionary work. He was study- 
ing Arabie with Dr. Zwemer at Cairo when he was seized with 
the illness that brought him to his death. 


CHURCH UNION IN AUSTRALIA. 

VERY important conference regarding the union of 
A churehes has just been held in Melbourne, including 
the Anglican, Presbyterian, Methodist, Congregational, 
Baptist, Disciples, and Society of Friends. The chief worker 
in seeuring the conference was Mr. Wooten, a business man, 
who received the impulse to his efforts at the Edinburgh Mis- 
sionary Conference. Several inquiries were held into such 
matters as overlapping in overpopulated districts, standardi- 
zations of college curricula for students for the ministry, and 
combined plans for the instruction of such students, and the 
question of organic union. The reports that issued from 
these conferences were comprehensive and suggestive. It was 
believed that organic union between the Presbyterian, Metho- 
dist and Congregational churches was practicable, and a pre- 
liminary organization was effected. Perhaps the most notable 
features of the conference were the positions taken by those 
bodies least favorable to the plan of union. The. Anglicans 
took no part in the conference, though some of their clergy 





























were present. A considerable section of the Baptists frankly 
stated that the demand for. immersion as the only valid form 
of baptism: must be given up, and freedom be allowed the 
individual on this theme. The Disciples appeared to be di- 
vided somewhat into two groups, one being favorable to union 
with the other churches, and some being unwilling even to 
join with them in the communion service. It is expecte:l 
that further conferences will be held, which ought to lead to 
the clarifying of denominational views and statements, and 
to closer co-operation. 


PROF. PETRIE’S DREW LECTURE. 
bs HE annual Drew lecture was recently delivered in the 


library of Memorial Hall, London, by Prof. Flinders 

Petrie, the noted archaeologist, on ‘‘The Egyptian Be- 
liefs in the Future Life.’’ It was a review of many familiar 
facts regarding this oldest belief in a future existence, but 
many new points of value were added. No one has ever 
solved the question as to why this very early people far sur- 
passed all others, even of much later days, in their elaborate 
system of belief regarding the future. To them the west was 
regarded as the home of happy spirits, and to it the souls of 
the departed, kings and subjects alike, passed in reed boats 
over the river of death. Prof. Petrie thought that probably the 
west was regarded as sacred because the tribes who held the 
Nile valley in early times came from the western region. Th» 
great feature of the Egyptian mythology was the resurrec- 
tion after death. ‘‘Tkough thou departest, thou comest again; 
though thou sleepest, thou wakest; though thou diest thou 
livest again.’’ The worship of the sun-god, Ra, overthrew 
the primitive Osiris cult. Osiris himself was arraigned and 
judged by Ra in the great hall of the dead. Yet Osiris re- 
mained in the background of all Egyptian mythology. Th 
souls of the departed went to Osiris, and therefore it was 
the general desire vf the Egyptian of the early age to be 
buried at Abydos, the Osirian sanctuary. 


DR. HUME AT UNION. 


T IS ANNOUNCED that Dr. R. E. Hume, for many years a 
missionary of note at Ahmednagar in southern India, has 
been called to the chair of the History and Philosophy of 

Religion, and of Missions, at the Union Theological Seminary 
in New York City. In taking this position Dr. Hume succeeds 
Prof. E. W. Knox. One of the foremost agencies for the pro- 
motion of Christianity in India has been the mission and school 
founded by the elder Hume in Ahmednagar. It is the most 
important mission in southern India, and has spread its influ- 
ence throughout the entire Bombey presidency. It is the con- 
tribution of the Congregational church to the evangelization 
of that important district. Dr. Hume will bring to his pro- 
fessional work in Union a rich experience in the heart of one 
of the most interesting of the non-Christian lands. 


CHRISTIAN UNITY AS A CHURCH PROGRAM. 
A VERY interesting program of Sunday topics and speak- 


ers has been issued by the Mount Morris Baptist Chureh, 
New. York City, of which Rev. J. Herman Randall is 
pastor. On successive Sundays from October to May the dif- 
ferent aspects of Christian unity are to be presented, under 
such general headings as ‘‘The Economie Basis,’’ ‘‘ The Ethical 
Basis,’’ and ‘‘The Religious Basis’’ of Christian unity, and 
‘*The Next Step’’ toward its realization. Under the last of 
these themes the attitude and efforts of a number of the de- 
nominations are included. 
Some of the most noted men in the country are to partici- 
pate in this important symposium. It is a very impressive 
sign of the times. 





The length of a sermon is best measured by the distance 
between the text and the sermon. 
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Epitor Tue Curistian Century: 

HAT beautiful wedding at the White House has greatly 
taseinated me. Of course any wedding is fascinating 

and any White House wedding is extraordinarily fas- 

But I think the 

the giving of his daughter in marriage to young Mr. Sayre 

President Wilson in the 


the people as any single act ot 


elnating. circumstances attending 


much to strengthen 


affection ot 


have done as 
confidence and 
state which he has performed since his elevation to the presi- 
dency. The wedding its circumstances have given the 


nation a glimpse into the habits and tastes and ideals of the 


and 
President’s family as perhaps no other event could give. 

Of course one’s choice of a life companion nearly always 
ideals. l 


als ’ 
alias. 


always because 
has 


discloses one’s own say ‘‘nearly’’ 


there are many instances, where one’s real self 
not determined the choice, but a vagrant impulse has deter- 
mined it. Even in that case, however, the unfortunate mating 
stands as a monument of an uncontrelled purpose. But most 
folks, | am persuaded, marry those whom they truly love. 
And 
I have been today reading the newspaper accounts of this 
wedding, and I am deeply impressed with the rare character 
of the young people who gave the 
other. that the daughter of the ruler of the 
world to be wedded to 
an untitled but recently out of college, life 
work all before him, which he has begun at the bottom with 
straightforward do! It might 
It so often is so different. There was 
the attempt was rather to reduce 
to stimulate if 


whom one loves reflects what one is. 


two themselves each to 


How beautiful 


greatest nation in the should choose 


young man his 


simpheity and earnestness to 


have been so different. 


no attempt to put on airs; 


to the minimum the airs which custom seems 


not to 


“THE 


simple 


require, 


whole story sounded to me like the story of many a 
wedding that I attended in modest 
surroundings. Any one of your readers, Mr. Editor, the hum- 
blest of them, would have been at home amid the simplicity 
of that White House wedding, nor would any of us have 
needed to take a training in the etiquette book 
before going, had we been so fortunate as to receive an invi- 


have quite 


course of 


tation! 
The thing that would 


more than the bride’s 


like to been there! 
touched and me 
gown, more than the gowns of the ‘‘fine ladies’’ present (and 
I confess | am not by any means wholly indifferent to attrac- 
tions of that sort), more than the picturesque regalia of the 

would have been the moral beauty of 
privileged to participate in. I think 
have able to see in the whole setting 
event the reflection of many of the nation’s moral 
ideals. Indeed, it is not necessary that one should have been 
present in order to see this. The accounts in the newspapers 
paint for us a picture in which those ideals are plainly enough 


I would have 


have fascinated most 


foreign arabassadors 
the event I 


I would 
of this 


was 
been 


reflected. 


ERE, first of al!, is the suecessful Christian home. Our 
democracy believes in the home. It is fundamental to 
our happiness and our moral prosperity. And here stand 


three dauchters beside the nation’s ruler and his wife, alto- 
gether embodying beautifully the success of the family ideal. 
These daughters have grown from childhood in an atmosphere 
of Christian culture. With what inexpressible tenderness 
must not the hearts of father and mother regard the changed 
family circle! The home has begun to be broken up. It has 
served its holy function and now begins to lose itself in other 
homes of which the House of Sayre is the first. 

They say the President and Mrs. Wilson stood with but 
half-hidden elasped hands during the reading of the service. 
Only the fathers and mothers among your readers, Mr. Editor, 
can imagine what emotions were telegraphed from heart to 
heart as they stood thus. But it is a great thing for a nation 
to have its destinies guided by a President whose whole family 
is an object of our admiration and our pride. Happily for 
us, most of our Presidents have set before us such families. 


NE cannot help discerning in the picture also the reflee- 
tion of our modern educational ideals. Both the bride 


and the groom, we are told, are members of Phi Beta Kappa, 





which is not a mere social fraternity, as some reader may 
think from its Greek name, but an order in which membership 
is earned by scholarship of distinction. These two young 
people are the embodiment of the ideal of earnest work a: 
the task of knowledge. And not only so, but they both bean- 
tifully illustrate the modern ideal that edueation is for human 
service. 

Many were the communities in which Miss Wilson had ren- 
dered important social service that sent to her tokens of their 
affection on her wedding day. Workers of a steel mill in 
West Virginia raised $2,500 with which to purchase a gift 
and the mountain women of Kentucky and Tennessee whom 
the bride had often visited and in whose welfare she had 
taken personal interest clubbed together in groups and made 
rugs and homespun cloth and pieced bedquilts enough to last 
the young couple all the rest of their lives. 

The groom came to the floral altar accompanied by Dr. 
Wiltred T. Grenfell. And who is Doctor Grenfell? Why, of 
course everybody knows that he is the English physician who 
is giving his life to Christfin missionary service among the 
fisher people of the cold coast of Labrador. And how does 
Mr. Sayre, the bridegroom, come to have this missionary as 
his best man? Beeause he worked with him one year, shar- 
ing the hardship and the rewards of ministering to God’s neg- 
lected ones, and he learned to love him. 

LIKE the feel of that! The President’s daughter marrying 

a young college man who has the missionary vision and spirit. 
The presence of a man like Doctor Grenfell in the wedding 
party interprets to me the spiritual idealism of these young 
people—Grenfell, who wrote, besides missionary books, 
a searching and wonderfully revealing answer to the question, 
‘*What is Christ te Me?’’ Unless they were spiritually akin 
to Grenfel! they would not have had him in their party. But 
to be akin in spirit to Grenfell shows how lightly the trap- 
pings of high position are held, and testifies to the moral 
earnestness and reality which our modern educational sys- 
tem is creating in the hearts of+young men who come under it. 

We are told that the bride desired to keep the word ‘‘obey’’ 
marriage service. When she promised ‘‘to love and 
she also added, ‘‘and to be the loving, faithful 
and obedient wife.’’ I would like that very much, provided 
the husband promised on his part the same thing. The aus- 
terity, the augustness, of the marriage relation, needs to be 
expressed in the ceremony. And that idea of obedience can 
ill be spared. Obedience, however, not to the arbitrary 
whims of the husband but to the highest ideals of wifehood -- 
that is what I understand the added clause to mean as com- 
pared to the phrasing of the prayer book ritual. And I should 
feel like asking the groom to add to his vows also the promise 
to be ‘‘a loving, faithful and obedient husband.’’ 


his 


in the 
to eherish,’”’ 


UR homes are in need today of the re-enthronement of 
the sense of duty. The whole fabric of the family is 
flabby and frail. Anything that will plant and quicken the 
stern sense of responsibility for the faithful carrying through 
of the vows taken at the marriage altar is to be welcomed. 
It may help only a httle, but in this ease every little helps, 
if in the ceremony itself the idea of mutual obedience to the 
ideals of marriage is not allowed to be effaced. 

So I say as I began, the White House wedding has increased 
our confidence in our President because it has given us a 
glimpse of his tastes and ideals as they are revealed in his 
children, in his beautiful home-life, in his daughter’s choice 
of a companion, ani in the simplicity, the democracy, the 
reality, the religious strength with which the circumstances 
of the wedding were arranged. 

And I thank God for our President, and pray His blessing 
upon the new House of Sayre. 

HuGH Macpona.p. 





THE PRIVILEGE OF PRAYER. 


By Witrrep T. GRENFELL. 

The privilege of prayer to me is one of my most cherished 
possessions, because faith and experience alike convince m2? 
that God Himself sees and answers, and His answers I never 
venture to criticise. It is only my part to ask. It is entirely 
His to give or withhold, as He knows is best. If it were other- 
wise, I would not dare to pray at all. 
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REPAIRING A BROKEN LINK. 

In order to repair what it regarded as the damage done to 
Chureh unity’s eause by the recent Episeopal General Con- 
vention the convention of the Episcopal diocese of New York, 
just held, sent greetings to the Federal Couneil of Churches and 
appointed a committee of seven to find out how closer touch 
with the Council might be brought about. The local body was 
enthusiastic and almost unanimous in its action, Rev. William 
T. Manning, prominent in Episcopal unity affairs, leading in 
the debates and openly mentioning the awkward position in 
which Episcopal unity had been left. The only vote against 
the proposition, cast in the New York convention, was that of 
Rey. Cyrus Townsend Brady, the author. This same clergy- 
man introduced and had passed the so-called open pulpit canon 
in 1907. ‘That was an extreme low church act. Now he takes 
the extreme high chureh position. 

The late Episcopal General Convention, sitting in New York, 
adopted in its House of Deputies a resolution making the Epis- 
copal Church a member of the Federal Council of Churches, 
to which already belong 16,000,000 to 18,000,000 Protestant 
Christians, or all of the Protestant bodies in America except 
the Episeopal. Its House of Bishops defeated the proposition 
by refusing to agree. Episcopalians are leading in unjty plans. 
This action of the bishops caused great regret on the part of 
many Episcopalians. To set matters right in some measure at 
least came the action of the New York convention. 


JOLIET’S ‘‘GO TO CHURCH’’ IDEA GROWS. 

Half a dozen cities are considering a ‘‘Go to Chureh Sun- 
day ’’ scheme, after the plan earried out at Joket, IIl., on 
Nov. 9. First reports had it that in Joliet, a city of 47,000 
people, fully 40,000 went to some church that day. It is now 
known, however, that the number was about 18,000. But on 
all sides that number is stated to be a big outpouring for the 
city. The scheme started with a Universalist layman, a busi- 
ness man, and it is reported, for local reasons, that the idea 
was not taken up with entire unanimity, even among Prot- 
estants. Catholics did not join in the planning, but did in 
getting their own members to the ten Catholie churches of the 
city. Newspapers of Joliet took hold handsomely, and to them 
much of the sueeess of the plan is declared to have been due. 
The expense of the central organization at Joliet, a temporary 
one, is said not to have exceeded $50. 

Plans of some other cities, already under way on the Joliet 
idea, include co-operation by the moving-picture people. The 
latter are to give, for three or four days preceding, Bible 
scenes and stories, of which many have already been prepared 
by moving-picture people. These newer plans also contemplate 
full-page advertisements in the newspapers, setting forth names 
of world famous persons who have believed in and proclaimed 
the Christian religion, either as preachers or laymen. Forty- 
five churches, including the Volunteers of America and the 
Salvation Army, were mentioned in the general ‘‘Go to 
Chureh’’ cireular of the Joliet campaign, and the slogan of the 
campaign was ‘‘ We do it for Joliet.’’ 


JEWS AND CHRISTIANS MEET IN SAN FRANCISCO. 

Jews and Christians, representing two of the largest con- 
gregations of their churches in San Francisco, dined together 
at the Commercial Club, San Francisco, recently, and listened 
to-some of the most liberal speeches on religious and socio- 
logical themes ever delivered in that city. The dinner was 
given by the Men’s League of the First Congregational 
Chureh in honor of the men of the Congregation, Emanu-El, 
whose synagogue the hosts have been occupying during the 
construction of their new church building. 

The general topie of the evening was ‘‘What Next for the 
World?’’ Under this broad heading the speakers and their 
themes were: 

Otto I. Wise, a leading Jewish attorney, ‘‘ Religious Unity 
in Practiee.’’ 

Ralph C. Goodwin, secretary of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, ‘‘The Renaissance of the Home.’’ 

Rabbi Martin A. Meyer of Congregation Emanu-El, ‘‘The 
Creation of Enthusiasm for Liberalism.’’ 

Rev. Charles F. Aked, pastor of the First Congregational 
Chureh, ‘‘The Recognition in Thought, Law and Social Life 
of the Equality of Men and Women.”’ 





‘*We are here as representatives of liberal religious thought,’’ 
said Rabbi Meyer. ‘‘The first problem of religious liberals 
is not only religious unity in practice, not only the renais- 
sance of the home, but the creation of enthusiasm for liberal- 
ism. Reaction is strong upon us, in the churches, in the syna- 
gogues and in society. Everywhere we hear the cries: ‘A 
truce to modern brotherhood.’ ‘A fig for liberalism.’ ‘Let 
us pursue our own way, unheeding the nveds of our fellows.’ 
‘Let us be done with attempts to create a great church unity.’ 
‘Let us be content with being Jews, and nothing more.’ 

‘*We need a propaganda to create enthuiasm for liberal re- 
ligion. The reerudescence of Anti-Semitism in France, 
Germany, Austria, even in liberal Italy, liberal England and 
liberal America, would reproduce in the twentieth century the 
conditions of the middle ages. Because of the picturesqueness 
of those ancient conditions, many would be glad to set back 
the hands of the clock of progress in order to bring them in- 
to existence again. 


‘*There are many other evidences of reaction—economie, 


social and political. I urge you men to become apostles of 
the liberalism of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. We 
have had enough of the forms of religious liberty; let us 
have something of its realities. 

‘‘The pulpit neglects its open, palpable duty in permitting 
economic problems to be solved by those who are guided not 
by religious ideals but merely by selfish brute instinets. We 
need discussion of social problems by those who have a con- 
seerated social point of view. The problems of the men and 
women of the twentieth century will bring us together, where 
the problems of the teachings of religion have kept us apart. 

‘*We don’t want religious uniformity. I am thankful for 
religious individuality. What we need is an ideal of unity 
rather than uniformity; recognition of the rights of the group. 
Our ideal should be not authority against the individual but 
authority and the individual. 

‘Mankind needs to be redeemed from prejudice and oppres- 
sion, our inheritance from the past. Man’s inhumanity to 
man has made thousands mourn. We believe that man’s un- 
derstanding of man will make millions rejoice.’’ 

At the conclusion of his speech Rabbi Meyer expressed the 
hope that a California State conference of religion, composed 
of representatives of all denominations and creeds, would grow 
out of the new spirit of liberalism and co-operation exemplified 
at this meeting. 


LATE BOOTH FAMILY NEWS. 


The report that Ballington Booth, head of the Volunteers of 
America, and Bramwell Booth, of the Salvation Army, 
have ‘‘made up’’ after an estrangement of twenty years, is 
the chief item of Salvation Army news. 

Another outcome of the Salvation Army Congress and the 
visit of General Bramwell Booth to this country is the cer- 
tainty that Commander Eva Booth will not be relieved of the 
command of the Army in the United States for at least another 
five years. Reasons why she will not are said to be two. One 
is the fact that during her terms, which have been two of five 
years each, more property has been accumulated than during 
twenty-three years previous, or since the Army was established 
in America in 1880. When Miss Booth took hold Army prop- 
erty amounted to $2,000,000. It now amounts to $6,440,- 
000. The business of the Army here is now only $3,000,000, 
a year behind that in England, and would exceed the latter 
were it not that in England a big banking institution is under 
control of the Army. It is growing here to such an extent that 
it is certain, it is said, to lead the world within a few years. 

The other reason why Miss Booth is to remain is that in 
many principal cities ambitious plans have been projected for 
building under Army management. These plans are in the 
hands of Miss Booth, and she is to be left here to carry them 
into effect. It is said that General Booth and the English com- 
missioners have been immensely impressed with the business 
ability with whieh the Army here has been managed. Cities 
in whjch building plans are projected include Chicago, St. 
Louis, New Orleans, Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Boston, 
Washington and Cincinnati. These buildings are for various 
purposes, but include homes, hospitals, schools and industrial 
training plants for men and women. 
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Of Human Interest 





Henry Watterson on ‘‘Home.’’ 

Home! There may be words as 
sweet, words as tender, words more reso- 
nant and high, but within our language 
round, is there one word so all-embrac- 
ing as that simple word, Home? Home, 
‘“‘he it ever so humble there’s no place 
like home’’—the Old Kentucky Home; 
the home of your fathers and of mine; 
of innocent childhood, of happy boey- 
hood, of budding manhood; when all the 
world seemed bright and fair; and hearts 
were full and strong; when life was a 
fairy tale, and the wind, as it breathed 
upon the honeysuckle about the door, 
whispered naught but of love and fame, 
the glory—strode the sunbeams, and 
there was no such musie as the low o! 
cattle, the whirl of the spinning-wheel, 


-the eall of the dinner-horn, and the 


creaking of the barnyard gate. Home 

For it’s ‘‘Home, Home, Home,’’ sighs 
the exile on the beach, and it’s ‘‘ Home, 
Home, Home,’’ eries the hunter from 
the hills and the hero from the wars 
‘‘Hame to my ain countree,’’ always 
Home, whether it be tears or trophies 
we bring; whether we come with laurels 
erowned, or bent with anguish and sor- 
row and failure, having no other shelter 
in the wide, wide world beside, the 
prodigal along with the vietor—often in 
his dreams, yet always in his hope 
turns him Home! 


Mrs. Pankhurst Tells Story. 

Mrs. Pankhurst at a dinner in New 
York, said that the militant suffragettes 
could not love their country as now 
constituted they could not love her 
till, transformed, she gave votes to all. 

‘‘We are in the position, omitting 
the ignominy of it,’’ Mrs. Pankhurst 
said, ‘‘of the beautiful chorus girl of 
17 who married Gobsa Golde, the septua- 
genarian millionaire. 

‘‘The day of the wedding, speeding 
California-ward in Gobsa Golde’s mag- 
nificent private ear, the old man took his 
bride’s hand in his and said: 

‘«*Dear, do you love me for what I 
am, or for what I was?’ 

‘‘The beautiful girl answered calmly: 

‘¢*T love you, Gobsa, dear, for what 


you will be.’ sd 


Mrs. General Pickett, Writer. 

La Salle Corbell Pickett, widow of the 
famous confederate general, George Ed- 
ward Pickett, is a gifted and courageous 
member of the guild of patient pen- 
women. Mrs. Pickett began contributing 
to magazines in 1863, and since then has 
written unnumbered poems, editorials, 
short stories and special articles, to say 
nothing of lecturing on historical and 
folk-lore subjects. Her life has known 
many sorrows her early widowhood 
was recalled not so very long ago by the 
death of her soldier son, Major George 
E. Pickett, ‘‘who eame home across the 
sea from the far-off Philippines with 
eyes forever closed to earth to be opened 
to the light of eternal day.’’ But, al- 
though the saddened mourner says thai 
she now ‘‘sits alone in the twilight shad- 
ows,’’ she says that ‘‘the visions of 
morning come back to me, radiant with 
faith and hope and love, even though 
darkened by the clouds of war,’’ and she 
is not yet ready to give up the literary 
battle waged with such gratifying suc- 


cess. 
This, the Gettysburg anniversary year, 
is distinguished by a new and enlarged 


edition of Mrs. Pickett’s most impres- 
sive work, ‘‘Pickett and His Men,’’ and 
also by publication of a sad, sweet little 
story, ‘‘The Bugles of Gettysburg,’’ 
combining history and tender romance. 
Mrs. Pickett, who lives in Washington, 
D. C., is still young in soul and heart. 


A Hoosier Author Embarrassed. 

Booth Tarkington, like most litera- 
teurs, writes a wretched hand. Of this 
he said in New York recently: 

**Once, crossing to Naples, I sat in my 
deck chair with pad and fountain pen, 
at work on a short story. A young Peor- 
ian stopped before me. 

** *My!’ he said, ‘I wish I could write 
as well as you do.’ 

‘*T smiled, and the Peorian resumed 
his promenade. The next time he passed 
me he said again: 

‘**What a hand! If I eould only 
write like that!’ 

**Again I smiled a flattered smile, and 
the Peorian made another round of the 
deck. Then he said a third time: 

***Oh, if I could only write a hand 
like yours!’ 

‘*Nettled a little by this third inter- 
ruption, I said: 

***Well, what would you do if you 
eould ?”’ 

‘***Go to China,’ said the Peorian, 
‘and write labels for tea boxes.’ ’’ 


‘*Uncle Joe’’ as Scribe. 

Unele Joe Cannon writes a very illeg- 
ible hand and when a member of con- 
gress received a letter from him one day, 
he was able to read but a single word. 
He disliked to bother Mr. Cannon so he 
went to several friends among the con- 
gressmen and finally the letter, except 
for one word, was made out. 

This word seemed very important, as 
is was underlined, but as neither the 
congressman nor his friends could make 
it out he thought he would eonsult Mr. 
Cannon himself. He told him of his 
trouble in reading the letter and ex- 
plained that with help from several 
other members of the house he had made 
out all but the word in question. 

Cannon looked at his letter, and then 
at the congressman, and then again at 
the letter, his face meanwhile taking 
on a peculiar expression. Finally he 
looked at the congressman and with 
mingled anger and laughter said: ‘‘ Why 
ean’t you see, that word is ‘confiden- 
tial,” ’* 


Our Clever President. 

President Wilson, thanks to his train- 
ing at Prineeton, but in greater part to 
his taet, is said to receive and dismiss 
visitors more adroitly than any former 
oceupant of the white house. 

Sometimes, however, a stupid visitor 
turns up and then President Wilson’s 
tact is unappreciated and the visitor over- 
stays his time. Apropos of such visitors, 
the president at a luncheon in Washing- 
ton told a story. 

‘*There was an old fellow,’’ he said, 
‘‘who was praising the rising young law- 
yer of the town. 

** *George, for a busy man,’ said the 
old fellow, ‘is one of the pleasantest 
chaps I ever met. Why, I dropped in 
on him for a-social call this morning and 
I hadn’t been chattin’ with him more 
than fifteen minutes before he’d told me 
three times to come and see him again.’ °’ 


December 4, 1913 


The Lineal Descendant. 

Senator Tillman was criticising our 
American aristocracy. 

‘‘We have families,’ he said, ‘‘that 
claim descent from Charlemagne, Richard 
Coeur de Lion, Shakespeare—in fact all 
the celebrities of all time. 

‘These claims to distinction are more 
or less false. How futile, anyhow, suel 
claims are. 

‘*A little boy said the other day to 
his father: 

***Dad, what’s a lineal descendant?’ 

‘* *A lineal descendant,’ the father an- 
swered, ‘is a lazy, worthless loafer 
whose only claim to importance lies in 
the fact that he onee had an ancestor 
who devoted his life to hard and honest 
work.’ ”’ 


A Roosevelt Story. 

Colonel Roosevelt, in a brief interview 
in Albuquerque, said of a political turn- 
down: 

‘*That was a turndown indeed. Brus- 
que, trenchant, complete, like the cow- 
boy, eh? 

**At a concert in Tin Can a lady voeal- 
ist was singing. The chorus of her song 
ran, ‘I would I were a bird.’ 

‘*But she had no sooner pitched into 
this chorus than the cowboy sang, in a 
deep, wall-shaking bass: 

***T would I were a gun.’ 


’? 








| From Near and Far 





What was called ‘‘the most signili- 
cant political meeting in the history o1 
Indianapolis was held last week when 
Progressive party leaders from every see- 
tion of Indiana and from New York, 
New Jersey, Minnesota, and Illinois gath- 
ered there. Every one of the men 
and women were pledged to stand by 
the progressive party. The idea of 
amalgamation or compromise with the 
old parties was farthest from the 
inclination of those assembled, and 
when Raymond Robins, of Chicago, 
asked the conference if he might 
take back to his state the word that 
Indiana will stand firmly on its ground 
every one of the assembled guests 
cheered. 


Alfred Russell Wallace, renowned Eng- 
lish scientist, recently deceased, is re- 
ported to have expressed himself thus, 
on the occasion of his ninetieth birthday: 
‘“‘T have come to the general conclu- 
sion that there has been no advance 
either intellectually or morally since the 
days of the earliest Egyptians. Everything 
is as bad as it possibly can be. There 
exist in our midst horrors and dread- 
ful diseases never known before. Our 
whole social environment is rotten, full 
of vice and everything that is bad.’’ 


December 7 of this year will be ob- 
served universally as Bible Sunday. It 1s 
desired that churches and Sunday-schools 
everywhere will on this day make the 
Holy Seriptures the subject of considera- 
tion. The press has been called upon to 
co-operate. The observance of a Bible 
Sunday has already made _ substantial 
progress in various parts of the world. It 
has been observed for some years sporadi- 
cally in Great Britain, the United States, 
Canada, Australasia, South Africa and in 
the mission churehes of North Africa. 


At the recent Sayre-Wilson wedding 
it is reported that no wine was served. 
The punch used was made of pure fruit. 
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BY ARTHUR GORDON. 

Tue Lire or JESUS, IN THE LIGHT OF 
THE HigHer Criticism. By Alfred W. 
Martin, A. M. The author of this 
volume is a_ prominent worker in 
the Ethical Culture movement, and 
he has made a sincere and _inter- 
esting effort to write the story of Jesus 
from the point of view of one who not 
only accepts all the valid conelusions of 
the Higher Criticism, but who is also 
concerned to eliminate from the story of 
the Master all that relates him to the 
supernatural. His first chapter deals with 
the higher criticism as a discipline, and 
presents in admirable spirit the character 
of the work attempted by biblical scholars, 
and the most outstanding of its results. 
He then takes up the New Testament 
story, convinced that the only scientific 
handling of the narrative is that which 
sees in the life of Christ a purely hu- 
man experience, though to be sure -the 
most authoritative and sublime experience 
of the centuries. The virgin birth, the 
temptation, the miracles, especially the 
resurrection, are dealt with in this man- 
ner. It is conceded that Jesus healed the 
sick, but the author thinks that this is 
as far as one should go. The resurrec- 
tion is of course to be explained as the 
result of a conviction on the part of the 
diseiples that Jesus had in some manner 
overcome the power of death. We com- 
mend the book to all those who wish to 
read a thoroughly reverent and scholarly 
treatment of the life of Christ from this 
point of view. The unconvincing char- 
acter of the volume is due to the fact that 
the method is unable to give proper 
weight to those features in the life of 
Jesus which lie outside of a purely natnu- 
ralistie view, and these are among the 
most impressive factors in his personal- 
ity. (Appletons. $1.50 net.) 


THe Spe. or France. By Caroline At- 
water Mason. It was at Avignon, in 
southern France, that the lady waited 
for her husband to arrive from America, 
and begin the fascinating pilgrimage of 
Provence and the Riviera. Their tastes 
led them into the antiquities of the towns 
they visited, and their conversation helps 
the reader to journey along with them 
with awareness and pleasure. Few places 
in southern France have played a more 
important part in history than Avignon 
and Lyons. To the former the Holy See 
was removed in 1300 to bring it more com- 
pletely under the control of France, and 
seventy years later, after what Petrarch 
ealled the ‘‘Babylonian eaptivity,’’ it 
was returned to Rome with the triumphal 
entry of Gregory XI. Two women were 
direetly and dramatically connected with 
this great adventure of the popes: Jeanne, 
Countess of Provence, the sinner, and 
Catherine of Siena, the saint. Avignon 
is still full of the memories of those ro- 
mantie times. The interest of Lyons is 
still older. It was the Roman capital in 
the days of the early Cesars, and with 
the rise of Christianity it became the 
scene of some of the most heroic martyr- 
doms. From that city was sent the thrill- 
ing letter of ‘‘the servants of Christ 
dwelling in Gaul to the brethren settled 
in Asia and Phrygia,’’ which relates the 
heroie stories of Sanctus, Maturus, Atta- 
lus, Pothinus, and the maiden 
Blandina, whose martyrdom was one 
of the tragie glories of the early 











faith, That letter, preserved’ in 
the history of Eusebius in_ the 
fourth century, is quoted in full in the 
appendix to this volume. Of the artistic, 
literary and sacred memories of Vaucluse, 
Arles and St. Remeys, of Petrarch and 
Mistral, of the Pont du Gard and the 
monuments of St. Remey, Mrs. Mason 
writes with contagious enthusiasm. Thea 
away to the Riviera the journey takes 
itself, and finally back to Languedoe and 
the fascinations of Carcassonne. In the 
midst of the journey, like a gem, is set 
the charming little romance of ‘‘La Rose 
du Wai.’’ Full-page photographs of many 
of the most charming and picturesque 
scenes help make the volume a delightful 
possession. (L. C. Page & Co. Boston.) 


CHINA REVOLUTIONIZED. By John Stu- 
art Thomson. The volumes now ap- 
pearing on China and the Chinese would 
make a considerable library. But the 
general reader has _ litle time to 
devote to so many volumes, and wishes 
access to some one book which covers 
adequately the ground of modern Chinese 
affairs. It is the opinion of the present 
reviewer that Mr. Thompson’s vol- 
ume comes nearer meeting this 
need than any other recent work. 
He has been fitted for his task 
by years of residence in the Orient, 
and by previous literary work which is 
recognized as authoritative. To this doeu- 
ment he therefore brings ample resources 
and experience. The first chapter traces 
in a painstaking and accurate manner 
the story of the recent revolution in 
China, from the memorable day, October 
10, 1911, when the revolution broke out 
at Wuchang, on the Yangtse River, to 
the election of Yuan Shi Kai, as pro- 
visional president of the Republic.- In 
tracing this story, Mr. Thompson 
does ample justice to the admir- 
able work of the missionaries, as 
for example, when he remarks on 
page 46, ‘‘Let us go down to 
Nanking for a moment to see how the war 
is progressing. To keep Nanking and 
Shanghai in touch, the Americans have 
brought up their beautiful cruisers, 
‘New Orleans’ and ‘Albany,’ for the 
American vice-Consul, Gilbert, and his 
intrepid American missionaries, Dr. 
Macklin, President Bowen, Mr. Black- 
stone, Mr. Garrett and others were in 
the city.’’ Of the fall of the city on 
December 2, 1911, he remarks on page 
64, ‘‘The investigation was now complete, 
and the situation was hopeless for the 
defenders. Twelve brave Americans had 
remained on the scene, the great mission- 
aries, Dr. Macklin, Mr. Garrett, Dr. Black- 
stone, Pres. A. J. Bowen and others, and 
the vice-consul, Mr. Gilbert, who dra- 
matically watched the bombardment from 
a high graveyard in the city. They be- 
lieved in saving blood, much provocation 
as there was on the side of General Hsu’s 
victorious men. They pleaded with Gen 
eral Hsu for the first humanitarian sur- 
render in Chinese civil war, as an ex- 
ample for all men that Chinese 
revolutionists, like George Washing- 
ton’s and Oliver Cromwell’s men, 
were men of heart and_ not feu- 
dists fighting for a great  cause.’’ 
Other chapters of the book are devoted to 
present commercial and industrial con- 
ditions, transportational facilities, the 
numbers and enterprises of foreigners 





in China, the Chinese army and navy, and 
many other interesting features of Chi- 
nese life. Of the missionaries and their 
work the author speaks in the highest 
terms, and refers caustically to those 
travelers who have professed to find no 
results of missionary labors in the Ori- 
ent. 

Of the medical work he finds it diffi- 
eult to speak with just restraint. He 
says, on page 465, ‘‘ Were I a billionaire, 
I am a thousand times sure that I would 
send a thousand medical missionaries to 
China for five years, each man to hire 
a native assistant and carry a full sur- 
gical and medical chest, and the Bible 
and medical text books only. . . No man 
who ever lived, not even Paul when he 
wrote the thirteenth chapter of First 
Corinthians, not even the beloved John 
when he saw the heavenly city in seraphie 
dreams, would have experienced such real 
and great happiness as I.’’ (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill. $2.50 net.) 


Ciass Book or Op TESTAMENT His- 
TorRY. By George Hodges. There are 
many books dealing in admirable spirit 
with the story of Israel, but there is al- 
ways room for another, especially when 
it is written with the scientific precision, 
the attractiveness of style, and the per- 
ception of moral and religious values 
which characterize this book. The author 
is Dean of the Episcopal Theologicar 
School at Cambridge, Mass. His work as 
a religious educator is widely and favor- 
ably known. In a series of brief chapters 
he has outlined the leading features, both 
civie and religious, in the life of Israel, 
from patriarchal days to the rebuilding of 
Jerusalem and the proclamation of the 
law in the times of Nehemiah and Ezra 
(Maemillan. $1, net). 

THe Secret oF Success ror Boys Aanp 
Younc Men. By B. J. Kendall, M. D. Just 
the sort of book a boy or young man can 
read with interest and profit. It discusses 
frankly the sexual problems which are 
now for the first time receiving some 
due measure of attention. 

It deals with general health, giving 
excellent advice regarding daily habits. 
It points out the dangers of the use of 
tobacco and liquor in a manner to con- 
vince and persuade the reader, and it 
discusses very helpfully the principles 
which lead to success in the choice and 
pursuit of a voeation. Admirable in tone, 
and valuable in counsel. (B. J. Kendall, 
M. D. Geneva, Ill. 50 cents.) 


Hanbd-Book oF CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION, 
By Peter Ainslie. A small catechism 
in four chapters, dealing helpfully with 
the life of Christ, the church, the Bible 
and the Christian life. It is intended 
for young Christians, and should prove 
of value in classes. (Seminary House, 
Baltimore. 10 cents, $1 per dozen.) 


Rev. CaMDEN M. Cosurn is a Methodist 
minister who has held important pulpits 
of that denomination in Ann Arbor, Den- 
ver and Chicago. He has, however, a 
side line, as every minister ought to have. 
With him it is Egyptology. He contrib- 
uted to the Geographical Magazine a few 
months ago an interesting article on the 
jackal necropolis at Abydos, and in the 
Homiletic Review for November he has 
a sketch of ‘‘The Latest Excavations in 
Egypt.’’ 
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Dr. Dye at Eldred Memorial. 


The churches of pt. Joseph County, 
Indiana, united on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 
16, in a great service in honor of their 
lamented Inissionary, Ray Eldred. Geo. W. 
Hemry, pastor of First Church, South Bend, 
presided. Cecil Franklin, of Indiana Avenue, 
Ee. K. Van Winkle, of Mishawaka, and Rev. 
Mr. Mullins of the Lakeville church assisted 
in the service rhe main address was given 
by Royal J. Dye Dr. Dye proved to be in 
this, as in other efforts, a “master work- 
man.” At the conclusion of the service the 
large audience stood, unanimously pledging 
continued and increased support to the 
Congo work. Doctor Dye also addressed the 
Ministerial Association of South Bend and 
Mishawaka on Monday morning. Never, re- 
ports Mr. Hemry, has a group of ministers, 
met in interdenominational fellowship been 
more thoroughly gripped by a message than 
were these men by the address of Doctor 
Dve. The services held at Mishawaka and at 


the Indiana Avenue Church were very 
largely attended. Unbounded enthusiasm for 
the work was everywhere apparent. A num- 


ber of new volunteers for special religious 
work were decided by these services, Mr. 


Hemry believes. 


A “Covenant for Christian Men.” 

Reuben Butchart, of Toronto, is the 
author of a new Covenant for Christian Men. 
E. E. Elliott, of the Brotherhood, sends a 
copy for publication, and suggests that any 
desiring the covenant in card form may 
secure same from the National Brotherhood 
office, R. A. Long Building, Kansas City, 
Mo. The covenant follows: 

MEN AT WORK MOVEMENT. 

“Reaffirming my pe-sonal belief in Jesus 
Christ as a Saviour needed by and sufficient 
for all men, I desire to engage in His service 
jinore definitely for the following ends: 

“1. On account of our lack of growth of 
membership it seems evident that the church 
does not grip the community—or ourselves— 
as it should. 

“2. I desire to try the experiment of per- 
fecting my own Christian life, making it 
worthy of the name; and realizing afresh 
that the glow of inspiration for others may 
only be kindled by faithfulness in me. 

“3. Whereas too frequently the reproach 
of churches is that to a few workers, mostly 
women, is left the burden of duty, I desire 
to co-operate in an attempt to find a task 
suited to me, and for every man in the 
church. 

To these ends I solemnly promise to 
study afresh the word of God, to pray daily 
for light, and by meeting with my brethren 
at stated times help in the “man’s job” of 
solving Christianity’s problem in our par- 
ticular church. I approve of the simplest 
organization which will thereby enable us to 
promote these religious and social ends for 
self, for others, and for Christ.” 


Rock Island Pastor Fights Local Evils. 


M. E. Chatley has taken up arms in a 
war on local evils. In a sermon recently 
preached at Memorial Church, Rock Island, 
Ill., he held city officials responsible and de- 
manded that they clean up or resign. But he 
placed blame also on the shoulders of the 
citizens of Rock Island, for the election of 
inefficient officials. A recent horrible crime 
gave point to the sermon. Mr. Chatley re- 
ferred to the twenty brothels and ninety-five 
saloons as a disgrace to the city. 

“IT expect criticism for what I am saying 
tonight,” Mr. Chatley said in closing. “I 
will be told that I ought to keep quiet about 
such things, and just ‘preach the gospel.’ 
Weil, that is what I am doing—preaching 
the gospel of moral decency and public 
safety, showing you your duty as a good 
citizen. I don’t believe that either the pul- 
pit or the pew should settle down into an 
easy-going self-complacency and talk only of 
the sins men were guilty of 4,000 years ‘ago. 
The church of God is not an army organ- 
ized for dress parade, but a force organized 


for fighting, radiant with light and thunder- 
ing with power against God’s enemies here 
in society. The time for indifference is 
past. The time for action has come. It will 
never come if you remain indifferent. There 
are many who thrill with patriotic fervor at 
the thought of going to war and risking 
their lives for their country, but who forget 
to vote on election day. Plenty of men will 
die for their country, but the man who will 
live for his city and state every day is the 
man good government needs.” 


Japanese Sunday-school Boys Celebrate. 


With an elaborate seven-course banquet, a 
program of speeches and music and a gen- 
eral good time, members of the Salt Lake 
City Japanese Sunday School Boys’ Associa- 
tion celebrated the sixth anniversary of its 
foundation last week at Central Church. S. 
Narita, the first member of the association, 
acted as toastmaster. In a characteristic 
Japanese speech, delivered in fairly good 





J. Fred Jones, Resigning Secretary of Illinois 
State Missionary Society. 


English, Mr. Narita told of the advantages 
which have come to the Japanese youths of 
Salt Lake from their membership in the 
Sunday-school. He paid tribute to the 
American teachers who have labored to in- 
terest the Japanese young men in the work 
and to uplift them. That Christianity and 
the conversion of the Japanese is the only 
solution to the difficulty now existing be- 
tween the United States and Japan, was ex- 
pressed by W. Sakahiaara, professor of 
Sensu University of Tokyo. Professor Saka- 
hiaara is making a short visit to Salt Lake 
on his way east and was one of the guests 
of honor. His remarks were deeply relig- 
ious. This association of Japanese Sunday- 
school students is said to be the only organ- 
ization of its kind in the inter-mountain re- 
gion. From a small class of three, six years 
ago, the class has grown to a membership of 
more than 100. These are divided into three 
classes which meet each Sunday at the Cen- 
tral church. The organization is non-sec- 
tarian. 


South Favors General Convention. 

R, Graham Frank, of Liberty, Mo., Cor- 
responding Secretary of the General Con- 
vention, has just returned from a tour of 
the Southern conventions, which he made in 
company with President Hill M. Bell and 
E. E. Elliott, also convention officers. A con- 
ference with the Atlanta people and with 
L. O. Bricker, chairman of the Atlanta com- 
mittee on arrangements, convinced Mr. 
Frank that hearty co-operation may be ex- 
pected in the convention city toward a suc- 
cessful meeting next year. Mr. Frank at- 
tended the North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida conventions, with the 
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purpose of setting before the southern Dis- 
ciples the real origin and nature of the Gen- 
eral Convention. Mr. Frank writes, con- 
cerning the sentiment of the Southerners re- 
garding the convention, as follows: “There 
has been so much dust in the air and so 
many unwise and unchristian things have 
been said and written that it is a wonder to 
me that our people have not become worse 
confused than they have concerning the pur- 
pose of the General Convention. In each 
of these state conventions, I spoke of the 
origin and nature of the General Conven- 
tion, and my addresses were received in a 
most cordial way. In North Carolina [I 
found that our State convention is and for 
vears has been a strictly delegate conven- 
tion. Many of the leaders of our work who 
were in attendance at the convention told 
me that there was only one man in the state 
who was opposed to the delegate convention 
and that he was not in attendance. In 
South Carolina, I found that the men who 
are leading in our work there are heartil: 
in favor of the General Convention. The 
same is true in Georgia and Florida. I[n 
speaking of the delegate feature of the 
General Convention I said in my address: 
‘Tt seems to me that the emphasis in this 
matter has been sometimes misplaced. It 
is not so much a matter as to who shall 
vote or where the delegates shall sit in 
the convention. The matter of first and 
vital importance is that of educating our 
local churches to take sufficient interest in 
our conventions to select representatives to 
attend them. It was a very great delight 
to me to find that so many of the leaders 
of our people in the Southeast look favor- 
ably upon this new order of things. The 
men and women who talked with me did 
so with the utmost freedom. There were 
frequent expressions of grief and sometimes 
of righteous indignation concerning some of 
the things that had been written about the 
men and women who had led in the organ- 
ization of the General Convention.” 


Pastor Suggests Publicity Campaign. 


C. R. Oakley, pastor at Mansfield, 0., be- 
lieves that the time has come for a pub- 


licity campaign on the part of the Disciples. 
He suggests paid advertisements in daily 


papers and magazines as media of pub- 
licity. He writes: “We have had church- 
going campaigns, Sunday-school  cam- 
paigns, simultaneous’ evangelistic cam- 
paigns and House-to-house canvasses. 
These have all been _ profitable and 
resulted in stirring up much interest, 
and in winning many souls to the cause 
of Christ. Why not try a Simultaneous 
Publicity Campaign? We have the grandest 
plea in the world. Why not advertise it? 
Although we have been in existence for 
more than a hundred years, and have en- 
joyed unprecedented growth, now number- 
ing about a million and a half in the 
United States, yet there are millions of 
people in this country that know little or 
nothing about our plea, or what we stand 
for as a people. Among these millions 
there are many that are tired of creeds, 
sectarianism, and ecclesiasticism that would 
be glad to unite themselves with bodies 
of Christians upon the simple profession 
of their faith in Christ. How can they do 
this unless they know of the existence of 
such a people? The pulpit is wielding a 
mighty influence, and yet it reaches com- 
paratively few. The vast multitudes do 
not go to the churches. The religious press 
has a limited circulation, extending little 
beyond the membership. If we are to reach 
the millions with our plea, we must add 
to these agencies the use of some instru- 
mentality that will carry this message to 
the very door of every inhabitant of our 
land.” 


Pacific Northwest Parliament of Disciples. 


The second Pacific Northwest Parliament 
of the Disciples of Christ will meet at Port- 
land, Ore., Dec. 29-31, 1913. Every preachet 
in Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho 
and Western Canada, is urged to attend. 
The transportation expenses of the at- 
tendants will be pooled among all the at- 
tending members. This reduces the expense 
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to a mere nominal sum and makes it pos- 
sible for those farthest away to enjoy the 


Parliament. A program worthy of a na- 
tional platform has been prepared. Its 


range will cover the social, economic, and 
religious problems related to the various 
activities of the church. Program will be 
published later. Dr. W. B. Hinson, who 
delighted the delegates to the National 
convention in 1911 by his address of wel- 
come, will treat the subject of unity be- 
tween Baptists and Disciples in an address 
on “Our Common Fundamentals.” Dr. Hin- 
son is the pastor of the First Baptist 
Church (White Temple), of Portland, and 
has not only a national but international 
reputation. W. F. Reagor, Floyd R. Ress 
and E. S. Muckley, of Portland, constitute 
the committee in charge. 


Russia Emergency Committee. 

Geo. W. Kramer, treasurer of the Russian 
Emergency Committee, submits the follow- 
ing: The seventeenth conseeutive statement 
or report of the Russian Emergency Com- 
mittee covering all cash receipts and ex- 
penses to date (November 26, 1913), follows: 
Cash receipts previously reported, $4,381.68; 
W. H. Klotz, Macungie, Pa., $2; Mrs. E. B. 
Grannis, New York, $2; collections, Standard 
Publishing ‘Co., $89.29; Mrs. L. I. Sweeney, 
$1,000; total, $5,474.97. Expenses previously 
reported, $4,100.73; expenses Toronto, ex- 
press, ete., $8.61; expenses secretary, $3.13; 
draft Russia, $250; exchange, $1.50; ex- 
penses Davenport, $1.70. Total expenses, 
$4,365.67. Balance cash on hand, $1,109.30. 
Very favorable reports are received from the 
work. College opened with double the num- 
ber of students enrolled last term, only 
limited to present number by the accommoda- 
tions possible and state of finances. 


Orpheum Theater for Men’s Bible Class. 

Messrs. Brentlinger and English, owners 
and managers of the Orpheum Theater at 
Terre Haute, Ind., have placed their build- 
ing at the disposal of the Men’s Class of 
George Darsie’s congregation, Sunday morn- 
ings, furnishing orchestral numbers and spe- 
cial music from week to week. The manage- 
ment made but one request of the men of 
the class; to fill the theater with the men 
of the church and of the city at each 
morning service. The pastor and the of- 
ficers of the class are determined to live 
up to the terms of the agreement, and hold 
that the offer of the Orpheum is excep- 
tional. In addition to the orchestra, the 
management will put on a moving picture 
each week if possible to secure suitable 
films. 


Secretary J. Fred Jones Resigns. 

At the meeting of the Illinois State Board 
of Missions, just held at Bloomington, J. 
Fred Jones, secretary of the State Board, 
handed in his resignation, to take effect 
Jan. 1, 1914. At this time Mr. Jones will 
have completed eighteen years of able serv- 
ice for the Illinois Disciples. J. Fred Jones 
is known and loved throughout the state 
not only for the service he has given the 
state, but also for his strong and interest- 
ing personality. He will be missed in the 
conventions throughout Illinois, 


Dean Lhamon Delivers Lectures. 

Dean W. J. Lhamon, of the Bible Depart- 
ment at Drury College, Drury, Mo., is giv- 
ing a series of lectures before the Training 
School for Sunday-school Teachers, at 
Springfield, Mo. The lectures are given 
under the auspices of the Church Federation 
of Springfield. Dr. Lockhart is considering 
various phases of the historic background 
of the life of Christ. The lectures are be- 
ing delivered one each week, from Oct. 13 
to Dee. 15. 


California Pastor Popular Evangelist. 

For three consecutive years the church 
at Santa Ana, California, has tried to secure 
Bruce Brown for a meeting. This year at 
its earnest request the Board of Officers of 
Fullerton consented to allow him to be 
away for a month. C. C. Chapman will fill 
the pulpit during his absence. The Santa 
Ana Church, Paul Wright, pastor. is one of 
the best and most aggressive on the Coast. 
The meeting began November 6. 
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The “Church Efficiency” Congress 


Held at Davenport, November 17-23. 


With but one or two exceptions, there 
seemed to be a good spirit throughout the 
sessions of the Church Efficiency Congress, 
held in Davenport, Ia., Nov. 17-23. The 
meeting was conceived and projected by the 
Standard Publishing Company. Its officers 
were mainly employes of that company and 
those who were not actually so employed 
were closely attached by personal interests 
or sympathy with the company. No news- 
papers save the “Standard” had been in- 
vited to send representatives, although ap- 
plications for exhibit space in the chureh 
basement by the St. Louis and Chicago 
heuses was cordially granted by the Daven- 
port pastor, J. T. Houser. The Christian 
Board of Publication sent an exhibit of 
books but no editorial representative. The 
Disciples Publication Society sent the editor 
of The Christian Century, but no exhibit. 
The editor was treated with the greatest 
kindness and brotherliness.. Those present 
were almost altogether from the “Stand- 
ard” constituency. The faces were quite un- 
familiar to one who is accustomed to attend 
our national conventions. Few readers of 
either the “Evangelist” or “Century” were 
present. The program was made up in the 
“Standard” office. It included names with 
which the readers of that paper are espe- 
cially familiar—Briney, Welshimer, Brandt, 
Sweeney, Cobb, Father Crowley, Violett, 
Small, Scoville, M. M. Davis, J. H. 0. 
Smith, Kershner, etc., etc. “Standard” mot- 
toes covered the walls of the church audi- 
torium. The most conspicuous one was 
this: 

Ours is a Loyal School 
We use all “Standard” Supplies. 
The commercial motive of the convocation 
was not concealed, but it seemed to affront 
no one. 
GOVERNOR CLARKE’S ADDRESS. 

Governor George W. Clarke, of Iowa, set 
the congress considerably by the ears in 
his address of weleome on the opening night. 
He struck a note of progress, a note that 
might even in progressive circles be called 
radical, and there was not a little dismay 
among the leaders. Next evening, however, 
J. H. O. Smith evened things up by a ser- 
mon on the Disciples’ position which was as 
sound as anything Benjamin Franklin ever 
said. We should not have used the term 
“Disciples,” in this connection, as Mr. Smith 
strongly objects to it, preferring the term 
“Christian Church.” In this important (?) 
matter he seemed to have the approval of 
his hearers. There were probably 400 pres- 
ent from outside Davenport. Not that many 
were registered, we were told, but no doubt 
many did not register. The church which 
has been newly remodeled and which had 
been dedicated on the previous Sunday by 
Dr. I. N. McCash will seat perhaps 800 peo- 
ple, using all the lecture rooms and gal- 
lery space available. It was filled at the 
evening sessions, with always some stand- 
ing who could not be accommodated with 
seats. 

Z. T. Sweeney made the same speech on 
the Russian work which he delivered at 
Toronto, and his phonograph played the 
same Russian hymns. The people were cap- 
tivated with his plea just as they were at 
Toronto. Mr. Sweeney seems to have been 
rejuvenated by his new sense of an im- 
portant mission on behalf of our brethren 
in Russia. He speaks with unquestioned 
sincerity and power. He appeared on the 
program many times as did most of the 
better known persons present. For a ser- 
mon theme Mr. Sweeney chose the text, “He 
that would be greatest let him be your min- 
ister,” and delivered what was evidently a 
well-seasoned Chautauqua lecture, emphasiz- 
ing in good language and fine spirit the 
great ethical ideals which grip the modern 
mind. He made no effort at playing to a 
conservative “gallery” but declared boldly 
that he was in favor of a “deleate conven- 
tion,” a statement that was not cheered 
until he later explained that such a conven- 
tion must have absolutely no “authority” 
over anybody! 





John L. Brandt, of St. Louis, in an hour’s 
lecture traced the history of the Church from 
the birth of Christ through the apostolie age, 
the middle ages, the Reformation period and 
down to the present time. He was recount- 
ing the victories of Christianity. Following 
him A: P. Cobb, of Decatur, Ill, pleaded for 
a congress like this in which none save Dis- 
ciples’ voices could be heard. He declared 
that there was danger of the lines of our 
distinctiveness being obliterated or con- 
fused through too free association with 
other Christians and seemed to reflect upon 
our national conventions for making a place 
for so many addresses by others than “our 
own folks.” Mr. Cobb shocked some of his 
hearers by confessing at the beginning of 
his address that had the option been in his 
power he would have chosen to be born a 
“cultivated Christian woman in preference 
to the best man that ever lived.” 

J. B. BRINEY IN SPLENDID SERMON. 

J. B. Briney made a beautiful and whole- 
some address—a sermon it was—on the 
Second Coming of our Lord. He expounded 
the Thessalonian passage about being 
“caught up to meet the Lord in the air.” 
The theology of the sermon, as an exposition 
of Paul’s expectation at the time the first 
letter to the Thessalonians was written, 
would bear the closest scholarly examina- 
tion. Mr. Briney threw out a hint at one 
time to the effect that the early church, in- 
cluding Paul, expected the immediate return 
of the Lord, but that with his delay in com- 
ing they seemed later to abandon that view. 
He made no use. however, of this clue in 
interpreting the Scripture, but built up his 
picture of the end of the world out of the 
materials furnished in this early Thessa- 
lonian description. The sermon was a beau- 
tiful revelation of the soul, the spiritual 
life, of this aged controversialist. Most of 
us who know him as a debater and polem- 
icist were gratified beyond expression that 
he chose to make a revelation of his own 
faith and hope and feeling rather than to 
argue some mooted question of theology or 
church polity. Tears were in the eyes of 
all of us as he bared his soul, and the as- 
sembly broke up with a sense of the nearness 
of God and the reality of the heavenly home. 

During the forenoons and afternoons the 
sessions were held in segregated classes—ten 
or a dozen of them proceeding simultaneously 
—for the study of various themes. Some of 
these were related but remotely to the 
“Efficiency” idea. For example 8S. W. Trawn 
conducted classes in the study of Mormon- 
ism, and the aged D. M. Canright in the 
study of Seventh-day Adventism. These 
subjects seemed to be among the most pop- 
ular of all those offered, drawing large 
groups each time. Church finance, evan- 
gelism, Sunday-school work, the duties of 
elders and deacons, the rural church pas- 
toral problems and such themes were 
treated in other class rooms. This idea of 
carrying on special studies in classes is cer- 
tainly a good one and capable of advan- 
tageous use in our state and district con- 
ventions. The only criticism we heard on 
this aspect of the Congress was on the fact 
that the instructors seemed to have come, in 
many cases, with little or no preparation, 
trusting to the inspiration of the moment or 
the interrogation of the class members to 
provide grist for the mill, much as the un- 
prepared Sunday-school teacher does. There 
were exceptions, however. 

GOOD FELLOWSHIP THROUGHOUT CONGRESS. 

There was good fellowship throughout the 
Congress. It was good to be there. The 
thinking of the Congress was such as read- 
ers of the “Standard” are familiar with, 
but the spirit of the gathering was much 
above the temper of the newspaper that 
projected it. If the “Standard” would itself 
adopt the temper of reserve and brotherliness 
which for the most part characterized the 
talk at Davenport there would be hope that 
our differences could be talked about and 
perhaps solved without the haunting fear 
of a rupture in our body. C. C. M. 
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Teach Christ 


TO YOUR ADULT AND YOUNG PEO- 
PLE’S CLASSES. The Uniform Les- 
sons for 1914 are based upon the life 
of Christ. This means that the em- 
phasis in the year’s work will be placed 
upon that matchless study. The best 
book on that theme published for young 
people’s and adult classes is Dr. Loa 
E. Scott’s 


“LIFE OF JESUS” 

Why You Should Use. This Text: 

1. Jt is not a study of -men’s opin- 
ions of the events of Christ’s life, but 
is a direct study of the Scriptures 
themselves. You cannot use this text 
without your Bible in your hands. 

2. It is positive. There is not a 
skeptical question in this book. It 
speaks with authority. 

3. It is simple and practical. The 
poorest. teacher should find it a pleasure 
to instruct a class with, this book as 
a basis. 


Your class, whether high school stu- 
dents or grandfathers, will enjoy Dr. 
Scott’s “Life of Jesus.” A new era in 
your work will begin if you take up 
this channing study. ; 

Per copy, 50c., 40c. in quantities. 








DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700-714 East Fortieth Street, Chicago 




















J. R. Perkins, pastor of the First Chris- 
tian Chureh, Sioux City, lowa, has an- 
nounced a series of pre-Christmas sermons 
on “The Old Gospel and Modern Questions,” 
and “The Characteristics of the Christ.” The 
sermons will be given in the following order: 
November 23, Sunday morning, “The Poise of 
the Christ;” Sunday evening, “The Question 


of the Marriage Relation:” November 30, 
Sunday morning, “The Democracy of Jesus;” 


“White Gifts for the King” 


SELF—SERVICE—SUBSTANCE 
A CHRISTMAS STORY BOOK 
EXPLAINING A CHRISTMAS SERVICE 








WOULD YOU CLOSE THE OLD YEAR 
WITH A REVIVAL? 
WOULD YOU BEGIN THE NEW YEAR WITH A 
BLESSING? 
THEN 
BACK TO THE “WISE MEN” AND THE ANGELS 
IN THE FORM OF YOUR CHRISTMAS SERVICE 
REVELATION — REVOLUTION — RESTITUTION 


“White Gifts” is a beautiful Christmas 


Story by Phebe A. 
Curtiss which has revolutionized Sunday Schoo! 
Entertainments. it has brought Information, tIn- 
spiration and Salvation to many Schools and 
homes. 





WHAT A “SAMPLE OUTFIT" CONTAINS. 
For 40 cents or 20 cents. 

Ist——-The book, “White Gifts for the King”’— 
This supplies all necessary information, inspivca- 
tion, and heart preparation. 

2nd—A copy of “The Service” (Music, re- 
sponsive readings, etc.). 

8d—-Samples of pretty offering envelope, and 
of the leaflet containing 29 suggestive forms of 
Pledges of SELF, SERVICE and SUBSTANCE 

For 20c—All the above are sent, only the 
cheap 15c paper edition of the book is sent in- 
stead of the pretty bound copy, which is well 
worth the extra 20c. 
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700-714 E. Fortieth St. Chicago, Ill. 




















Sunday evening, “The Question of Wealth 
and Its Use;” December 7, Sunday morning, 
“The Anger of Jesus;” Sunday evening, “The 
Question of the Worth of Man;” December 
14, Sunday morning, “The Heart Hunger of 


the Christ;” Sunday evening, “The Question . 


of Labor and Property.” A special musical 
program under the direction of Zoe Pearl 
Park will be given at each service, a promi- 
nent feature being the hymn singing by a 
children’s choir of thirty voices. 


W. F. Richardson, pastor of the historic 
First Church, Kansas City, has his study 
at the Y. M. C. A. during the construction of 
the new addition and remodeling of the old 
portion of the church. When completed this 
will be an institutional plant of great serv- 
ice to the local community. The Budd Park 
Chureh building, Kansas City, Mo., is being 
completed, and will have the roof of the 
superstructure on by Christmas. The con- 
gregation has for five years been worshiping 
in the basement. W. H. Scrivener is the 
much loved pastor. 

Friends of Burris A. Jenkins, of Linwood 
Church, Kansas City, Mo., are rejoicing in 
his physical improvement. He is walking 
without a cane, and preaching to great audi- 
ences. At his Sunday evening services hun- 
dreds are being turned away, being unable 
to gain access to hear his travelogues on his 
recent trip abroad. 

The Peoria, Illinois, church, recently de- 
stroyed by fire, will not be rebuilt. Instead, 
the congregation has purchased and is now 
occupying the former Reformed Episcopal 
church edifice, which is centrally located, 


and well equipped. Later the Central 
Chureh will build a modern Sunday-school 
plant. 


Mammoth Cave, Lookout Mountain, and 
Big Stone Mountain, besides many battle- 
fields, lie in the path to Atlanta. Already 
transportation arrangements taking in these 
land-marks and world wonders are being per- 
fected by E. E. Elliott, transportation see- 
retary of the Atlanta Convention. 


The Christian church of Wilkinsburg, Pa., 
with Scott Cook as its pastor, reports unusual 
interest in the fall and winter work. There 
have been twenty-two additions at regular 
services, the Sunday-school is having great 
gains and a large men’s class Is organized. 


Mary G. Campbell, niece of Alexander 
Campbell, died November 19, at Eugene, Ore., 
at the home of her brother-in-law, P. L. 
Campbell, president of the University of 
Oregon. Her husband was a prominent at- 
torney of San Francisco. 

The corner stone of the New Swope Park 
Church, Kansas City, Mo., was recently laid 
with appropriate ceremonies. This is the 
twentieth church edifice built in Kansas 
City since Frank L. Bowen became city 
evangelist. 

Two Kansas City Sunday-schools, Inde- 
pendence Boulevard and Jackson Avenue, 
are running “neck and neck” in attendance. 
Jackson Avenue says Independence Boulevard 
has only passed them five times in five 
months. 

Mrs. Ralph Latshaw, State President of 
the Missouri C. W. B. M. was the speaker 
at the annual Christian Woman’s Board of 
Missions Day exercises at Jackson Avenue 
chureh, Kansas City, November 23. 


Among the fraternal delegates to the Con- 
vention of Methodist Men recently held in 
Indianapolis, were A. E. Cory, Pres. Chas. 
T. Paul, and T. W. Grafton, representing 
the Disciples. 

W. T. Moore presided at the sessions of 
the Florida convention, despite his more 
than eighty years. He says he feels as well 
as ever in his life, and he looks a great deal 
younger. 

The annual “turkey and ’possum dinner” 
of the men of the Liberty, Mo., church, held 
recently, was addressed by E. E. Elliott, 
National Secretary of the Brotherhood move- 
ment. 

The Union Thanksgiving Service of the 
Kansas City churches was held at Forest 
Avenue Church, with sermon by J. B. Hun- 
ley, pastor of Ivanhoe Park Church. 


Prof. F. E. Lumley has recently delivered 
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Do you wish to teach the princi- 


ples of 


Social Service 
to your adult class? If so, you will 
want to use 


The Gospel of 
The Kingdom 


as the basis for your work. This is 
a monthly magazine, edited by Dn 
Josiah Strong. In this little publica- 
tion is given. the most vital, timely, 


* thought provoking, reverent and satis- 


fying treatment of the big problems of 
the social order that has ever been 
offered to Sunday-schools. Rev. S. G. 
Buckner, pastor at Somerset, Pa.. who 
uses this literature in his great men’s 
class of 150, says it is absolutely the 
best thing published for the men’s 
Bible class. The subscription price— 
50c a year—makes it less expensive 
than the usual adult lesson literature. 
Pastors and church leaders who wish 
to put into their church work new zest 
and inspiration will recognize at once 
the value of starting their classes in 
the study of Social Reform. Send 5c 
in stamps for a single copy of. the 
magazine. 
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a series of lectures on Social Christianity at 
the church in East St. Louis. 
W. C. Payne, newly appointed general field 
representative for the Women’s Board, i 
itinerating in the West. 

President I. N. MeCash of Spokane Uni- 
versity was a recent visitor at Texas Chris- 
tian University. ; 
The Oklahoma Ministerial Association 
will meet at Enid, December 3-5. 














For Your Adult or 
Young People’s Class 


It is the purpose of this house to 
make a specialty of studies for adult 
classes. Note some of the excellent 
courses we can supply your class: 
THE WORLD A FIELD FOR CHRIS- 

TIAN SERVICE. Our regular first 

year Senior graded course. This deals 

with the problems of young adults, 

such as choosing a life work, etc. 15 

cents for Teacher’s, 12'4 cents for 

Pupil’s book. 

THE PROBLEMS OF YOUTH IN SO- 
CIAL LIFE. Deals with questions of 
morality, temperance, business hones- 
ty, among young people. 15 cents for 
Teacher’s, 12% cents for Pupil’s book. 

THE HISTORY AND LITERATURE 
OF THE HEBREW PEOPLE. The 
latest and finest addition to the Beth- 
any Graded Lessons. Regular second 
year Senior course. 15 cents for 
Teacher’s, 1214 cents for Pupil’s book. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM. A 
monthly magazine of social service 
edited by Josiah Strong. 10 cents per 
copy, 50 cents a year in classes. 

THE LIFE OF JESUS, by Dr. Loa E. 
Scott. Positive, practical. 50 cents, 
40 cents in quantities. Adapted to 
high school pupils, their parents and 
grandparents. 

Assure your class a year of real re- 
ligious education by using one of these 
splendid courses. 
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EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS. 

East Liverpool, Ohio, P. E. Britton, pastor, 
preaching, Mrs. Fred Bucey, singer. 

Atchison, Kans., Jesse Bader, pastor, 
preaching, twenty-one aceessions, closed. 

West Liberty, Ind., Rev. Wm. Whitcamper, 
preaching. 

lola, Kans., Otho Moomaw, pastor, Chas. 
S. Earley, preaching, W. F. Lintt, singing. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


RESIGNATIONS. 
T. W. Pinkerton, Kenton, Ohio. 
W. L. Cline, Ault, Colo. 
N. P. Poole, Cynthiana, Ky. 
Allen Lee Hill, Aurora, Nebr. 
O. W. Hearn, Harrison, Ohio. 
DEDICATIONS, REPAIRS, ETC. 
Springfield, Ohio, H. Marshall Clem, pas- 


CENTURY 





tor, church edifice dedicated by J. S. Burnett. 
Ulysses, Nebr., church remodeled and dedi- 
cated. 
Jackson, Miss., new church, dedicated by 
Geo. L. Snively, E. T. Edmonds, pastor. 


South Butler, N. Y., remodeled and re- 
decorated, Lewis S. Cost, pastor. 





Wellington, Kans., O. L. Smith, pastor, 
Charles S. Earley, preaching, W. F. Lintt, 
singing, 112 accessions, closed. 

Fortville, Ind., Charles E. MeVay, preach- 
ing, beginning in February. 

} Guthrie Center, Iowa, E. V. McCormick, 











pastor, preaching, Charles E. McVay, singing. 
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Santa Ana, Cal., Paul Wright, pastor, 
Bruce Brown, preaching. 
Dallas, Ore., Leslie Obert, preaching. 
Connersville, Ind., L. E. Brown, preaching. 
Dallas, Tex., F. L. Young, preaching. 
Danville, Ill., C. B. Herschey, preaching. 
Spickard, Mo., Rev. Mr. Darby, preaching. 
Spencer, Ind., Milo J. Smith, preaching. 
Kokomo, Ind., J. Albert Deek, pastor, J. 
Wesley Yantis, preaching. 
Sterling, Ill., Rev. Mr. Stevens, preaching. 
Whitewater, Ind., Owen Livingood, preach- 
ing. 
Dixon, Ill, C. C. Carpenter, preaching. 
Frenton, Mo., Walter M. White, preaching, 
\ beginning in January. 
Lima, Ohio, W. D. Kershner, 








pastor, 


FVER reader of The 

Christian Century 
can secure Free a pamphlet 
containing a well-worked- 
out plan for the more sys- 
tematic organization of a 
Graded Sunday School by 
addressing The University 














of Chicago Press, Chicago. 





preaching, C. B. Kershner, singing. 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


ROYAL 


Baking Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 





Martinville, Ind., E. W. Brickert, preach- 





ing. 

Henderson, N. C., A. T. Banks, pastor, J. 
Lee Johnson, preaching, J. H. Mooring, sing- 
ing. 

State Line, Nebr., Burton Davis, pastor, 
S. R. McClure, preaching, continuing. 

Blue Vale, Nebr., Ira Griffis, pastor, L. W. 
Myers, preaching, closed. 

Shelbyville, Ind., O. J. MeMullen, pastor, 
J. A. Carroll, preaching, continuing. 

Walla Walla, Wash., W. W. Burks, pastor, 
W. F. Turner, preaching, continuing. 

Hartford, Ark., Floyd J. Evans, preach- 
ing, continuing. 

Mentor, Ohio, L. P. Clark, pastor, W. A. | % 
Harp, preaching, fifteen accessions, closed. 

Meridian, Miss., E. J. Willis, pastor, Jolin 








L. Brandt, preaching. | $ 
Arrowsmith, Ill, Guy B. Williamson, pas- | % 
tor, B. L. Wray, preaching, beginning. | 3 





Dana, Ind., A. L. Martin, preaching. 
Miltonvale, Kans., H. E. Ballou, pastor, | 
W. H. Curtis, preaching, closed. 
Lordsburg, N. M., F. G. Roberts, pastor, | 3 


Frank Thompson, preaching, continuing. 4 
Rutland, Ill., A. O. Hargis, pastor, Roches- | % 
ter Irwin, preaching, beginning soon. 3 
Compton Heights, St. Louis, Mo., Clifford $ 
A. Cole, preaching, H. O. Fritz, singing. ; 
Centralia, Wash., W. S. Lemmon, pastor, | $ 


preaching, A. W. Shaffer, leader of song, 
17 accessions; closed. 

Knoxville, fowa, C. N. Mattox, minister, | § 
H. E. Van Horn, preaching. 


Edmond, Okla. W. G. Seates, pastor, | 3 
Osear Ingold, preaching, 47 accessions; ; 
closed. " 

Dorchester, Neb., J. A. Beattie, pastor, | 2 
J. W. Hilton, preaching, beginning. P24 

CALLS. 4 


L. Hadaway, Minier, Ill, to Bloomington, 
I}]., accepts. 

W. E. Moore, Tupelo, Miss., to Charleston, | @ 
Ky., aecepts. g 

George Southgate, to Niantic, IIl., accepts. | 2 

David Wetzel, Covington, Ky., to Quincy, | 3 
Ill., accepts. 2 

J. A. MeKenzie, to Centerville, Towa, ac- 
cepts. 

I. H. Beckholt, to Harrison, Ohio, accepts. 

Rev. Mr. Shult, Newcastle, Ind., to Cam- 
bridge City, Ind., accepts. 

Elmo Higham, Crothers, Ind., to Milton, | % 
Ind., aecepts. 

Henry P. Atkins, Birmingham, Ala., to 
Kokomo, Ind., accepts. 

A. Leroy Huff, Decatur, Ill., to Benton, IIL, 











accepts. 
N. P. Poole, Cynthiana, Ky., to Knoxville, | 
Tenn. 
Abbott Book, assistant pastor, Charles 


City, Towa. | 
W. F. Bruce, Severance, Colo., to Gering. | 3 
Nebr. , 
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The New Praise Hymnal 
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EDITED BY GILBERT J. 


There is no equipment of the church more vitally related to its spir- 
itual development and growth than the kind of hymnal it uses. 
words, a church makes no better investment than the purchase of a good 
hymnal. It is a serious mistake to buy an ordinary gospel song book for 2 
use on the Lord’s Day and the Wednesday evening prayer services. Such 


books cheapen the worship. 


The New Praise Hymnal comes as near being the ideal 
church hymnal for the present day as could well be conceived, 
handsome book, digniied in appearance and make-up. It embraces in 
its contents as nearly everything demanded to-day as could be gotten in- 


to a book of 600 pages. 


The New Praise Hymnal is practical in every way; every- ; 


thing in it is available for use in the 


also what is used by the most advanced churches. 
The setting of the hymns and music is engaging to the eye and 


pleasant to read and sing. 
It is a book that grows in favor 


discovered from time to time as its pages are tested by use. The hymns 
and tunes of the church universal are found in The New Praise 
Hymnal, also the best available Gospel Songs that the modem church 
has found to be necessary to its various activities. 

The New Praise Hymnal is widely used in our churches. ; 
We believe it to be the favorite book of the church. ; 





Leather Back, Cloth Sides, 85 cents per copy, by mail; $9.00 per dozen 
by express, not prepaid; $70.00 per hundred, not prepaid. 

Vellum de Luxe Cloth, 65 cents per copy, by mail; $6.60 per dozen, by ex- 
press, not prepaid; $50.00 per hundred, not prepaid. ~ P 
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PRICES 


In other z 


It is a , 


average congregation. It contains 


as it is used. New beauties are 
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GOD’S GLORIOUS GIFT. 
By A. Z. CONRAD. 

Ihe heart center of the Christian’s relig- 
ion is the incarnation. The entire redemptive 
revelation rests upon the fact that God as- 
sumed humanity. Without Christmas there 
can be no Easter. If the Bethlehem shep- 
herds did not hear the angel. choir we have 
no guarantee that we shall any of us sing 
the new song. If God did not cofme among 
men in Christ thé basis of our hope of an 
eternal fellowship with God is gone. St. 
John was the apostle of mystie contempla- 
tion and spiritual insight. He witnessed a 
growing faith and determined to discover 
whether or not it had an adequate foundation. 
Destructive criticism has opened its batteries 
on the citadel of the fourth Gospel, but with 
the clearing of the air we find there is no 
breach in the walls. The effort to dislodge 
St. John from the fortress has failed. All 
the critical surgery of our day if unable to 
separate John the apostle from the gospel that 
bears his name. The diligence and devotion 
of many scholars to determine the authenti- 
city and credibility of the gospel of John is 
beyond all praise. A very extensive reading 
of both destructive and constructive criti- 
cism has resulted in a calm conviction that 
the apostle John was the author of the 
fourth Gospel and that more than any New 
Testament writer he had the opportunity, the 
ability and the inspiration to present to 
the world a trustworthy record regarding 
the most sacred facts in the life of Jesus 
Christ. The prologue to this Gospel has been 
the arena of the greatest critical combat 
the world has known. No passage in litera- 
ture contains so much that is vital and funda- 
mental to humanity as the first eighteen 
verses of the first chapter of St. John. It 
furnishes a philosophical and theological ba- 
sis explanatory of all the facts which follow 
in the sacred narrative. It presents a suffi- 
cient reason for al! of the teaching and doing 
of Jesus Christ. Matthew emphasized the fact 
of the Messiahship of Jesus. Mark stressed 
the imperialism of Christ as the Son of God. 
Luke underscored the reality of the humanity 
of Jesus Christ while St. John goes behind 
and before all expression or manifestation, 
and sees Jesus Christ as the Eternal Per- 
sonality who in all the essential aspects of 
his being always was and always will be. 
The triumphant peroration of the poem 
deals with the self-unveiling of deity when 
the pre-existent “Word” took upon himself 
the habiliments of a true humanity that God 
might henceforth be known and loved by 
man. 

REFORE THE BEGINNING 

“In the beginning was the Word.” Stand- 
ing on the outer rim of the eternal Now 
the inspired apostle sees one who uncreated 
already existed and who did not begin to 
be at that initial period of time. The one 
beheld is he who in the solemn moment of the 
upper room, and in the sublime exaltation 
of holy prayer spoke of the glory he himself 
had “before the world was,” and “before 
the foundation of the world.” (John 17.) 
rhe apostle had accepted the stupendous fact 
of the pre-existence of Christ and proceeds 
to set it forth as a fundamental philo- 
sophical and theological truth. Language 
could not more unequivocally declare the con- 
cept of eternal existence than in this in- 
itial sentence, “In the beginning was the 
Word.” As the entire prologue has been the 
subject of unending controversy, so the very 
storm center has been the “Word” “Logos.” 
Both Plato and Philo were familiar with 
the term and with the Alexandrian school 
it was a word to conjure with. In the 
philosophical usage of the day the term had 
a double meaning of “reason” or dwelling 
in the God-head and also of the expression 
of that reason in language, or “speech.” 

There was not only no hint of an in- 
carnation in the metaphysical speculation of 


*Note.—International Sunday-school Les- 
son for Dee. 21, 1913. Seripture—John 1: 
1-18. 


Philo, but his whole scheme antagonized the 
very idea of the incarnation of the Logos. 
John never derived his idea of the Logos 
from the schools of thought of his day. No- 
where in the New Testament writings is 
the word Logos used to convey the idea of 
“reason,” but invariably with the thought or 
expression of reason, hence as Word, or 
Speech. The act of God’s self-revelation -is 
repeatedly portrayed in terms like, “The 
word of the Lord,” and, “The angel of Je- 
hovah.” Word in Old Testament writing 
is employed to designate God’s revelation. 
When employed by John, “Word” was a 
person, before all creation. The material 
universe was created, made, but not so with 
the Logos. He was before the beginning, 
with no time limitation. 
THE WORD OF GOD. 

“And the word was with God.” This is 
a statement of relationship, a relationship 
which essentially subsisted in the very con- 
stitution of deity. The idea of fellowship 
is firmly indicated and therefore the person- 
ality of the Logos. We are not therefore to 
limit the fact of the Logos to the matter 
of revelation or manifestation. The revela- 
tion is one which eternally subsisted irrespec- 
tive of and independent of God’s self un- 
veiling. 

TRUE DEITY OF THE LOGOS. 

“And the word was God.” Language could 
not be more specific than it is here. What 
is declared is that there is eternal communion 
and at the same time eternal distinction. The 
Son of God is not the Father, neither is the 
Father the Son. What is asserted is that 
the Logos, or Word, was God distinct from 
man, or from any created thing or being. In 
kind and substance he is the same as God. 

THE AGENT OF CREATION. 

“All things were made by him,” that is, 
all created things came into being through 
his instrumentality and activity. The no- 
tion of Plato that matter was eternal finds 
no acceptance in the statement of St. John. 
He has no sympathy with the dualism which 
was rife at the time of his writing. It 
is through the volitional energy and the holy 
act of the Logos that the world has come 
to be. 

LIFE AND LIGHT. 

“In him was life and the Life was the 
Light of men.” The Logos is represented as 
having within himself, potentially whatsoever 
has come to be through his action and will. 
The chasm ‘between something and nothing 
is no greater than that between mere dead 
matter and living organism. The very com- 
prehensive statement and declaration is this, 
that life in all its features, phases and 
forces, in all the vegetable world and the ani- 
mal kingdom, physical life, intellectual life 
and moral life, all had its source in the 
Logos, who was himself Light in all of its 
fulness and beauty 


DARKNESS AND LIGHT. 


“The light shineth in darkness and the 
darkness apprehended it not.” Light and 
darkness are mutually exclusive. The Light 
from the Logos had been shining in the dark- 
ness long before the period of the incarnation. 
But in the person of the “Word,” Jesus Christ, 
all the ancient light had come to be focused 
and He who was himself the Light was 
pouring out his effulgent brightness into the 
world about him, and yet sin-blinded minds, 
seared consciences and dead hearts were 
unresponsive to the Light’s appeal. The ref- 
erence here is not to a historic fact alone, 
but to a continuous process. The only pos- 
sible displacement of darkness is through 
the incoming of the light. 


THE MAN FROM GOD. 


“There was a man sent from God whose 
name was John.” In contrast with the 
Logos this forerunner of Christ is desig- 
nated as merely human. John the Baptist 
is introduced as a witness, who, represent- 
ing as he did all that was best in the prophet 
and priest of the Old Testament skery, 


was yet personally in great contrast with the 
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one whom he had been sent from God to pro- 
claim. He came for the purpose that he might 
bear witness to the Messiah. “This man 
came as a witness that he might bear wit- 
ness of the light.” He had been sent from 
God that he might awaken and arouse the 
world from its torpor, indifference and care- 
lessness and to direct it to the light which 
was to light men to God. He found even 
the religious world in a moral stupor and 
warned them against dependence upon merely 
formal religious observance. He portrayed 
definitely the conditions whereby the light 
might be apprehended, by moral earnestness, 
unselfish obedience, consecrated service. He 
distinctly disclaimed that he himself was the 
light. 
THE TRUE LIGHT. 

v. & “That was the true light which 
lighteth every man which cometh inte the 
world.” It is no mere reflection, it is not 
transitory, but this light is the source of 
all illumination. It is capable of clarify- 
ing vision, energising the volitions and safely 
guiding every man that comes into the world. 
“He was in the world and the world knew 
him not.” “He came unto his own and 
his own received him not.” This, notwith- 
standing the fact that the world was made 
by him and that his own should have first 
recognized him. Not so much censure as 
amazement is expressed that he who was him- 
self the author and Creative Being should 
have been ignored by his creatures. The 
tragic fact did not relate alone to the pre- 
nativity era, but it is a melancholy truth 
applicable today. The great unattached mul- 
titude do not KNOW HIM. All that infi- 
nite love could do has been done to make 
God known to men, but the natural heart 
is at enmity against God. 

THE INCARNATION. 


“And the word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us.” We have here the climax of sub- 
limity in revelation. There is no single sen- 
tence in any language more pregnant with 
meaning than this. It outranks and outclasses 
any words which have fallen from the lips of 
man or from the pen of an inspired writer. 
Unnumbered volumes have sought to disclose 
the real significance of this simple state- 
ment. We have brought to view the nature 
and character, the responsibility of human- 
ity to respond to the divine affection mani- 
fested in the humiliating act of incarnation. 
How forcibly has been set forth the fact of 
the pre-existence of the Christ, of his crea- 
tive energy, of his life and light giving 
nature, of his affectional attitude whereby 
the children of men have been brought into 
saving relations and into close fellowship 
with the Eternal, and now the “Why” 
of it all appears in a single sentence, “The 
Word became flesh and dwelt among us. 
Undoubtedly this statement is entirely unique. 
The literature of the whole world finds no 
parallel. This has been made an objection 
to receiving it as having historic validity. 
As a matter of fact it is precisely what we 
would expect of an event so transcendently 
great. It was the only satisfactory explana- 
tion of what the apostle had himself wit- 
nessed in the life of Jesus Christ. The 
expression is intended to represent that the 
Word took upon himself humanity, a human 
body and a reasonable soul were his. 

GOD’S GLORIOUS GIFT. 


God’s glorious gift to man of Jesus Christ 
is the only way he could fully reveal his 
own nature to man. It was by taking upon 
himself human nature, enduring temptation, 
suffering persecution, meeting the trials in- 
cident to life, “that we may know we have an 
high priest who is touched with the feeling 
of our infirmities” and therefore understands 
us. Though God had appeared in theophan- 
ies, in wonderful providences, manifestations 
of divine power, his real nature was not 
understood and the world did not dream of 
defining him as “Love,” until he came and 
lived among men and went to the last limit 
of possibilities in sacrifice to declare the 
extent of his divine affection for those who 
were loveless and who were enemies to his 
eternal purpose. The Word made flesh is 
nigh our interceding Saviour who has 
wrought for the children of men a wonder- 
ful redemption and who sympathetically com- 
panionates those who trust him all the way 


home. 
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FRUIT-BEARING. 

Dec. 10. John 15:1-17: Gal. 
The Christian conscience is socialized. We 
do not enroll a man among the saints be- 
cause he has had an experience which he calls 
conversion or has submitted to the forms and 
ceremonies of initiation into a religious so- 


ciety; we determine the value of the emo- 
tional experience and the forms of religion 


by the social significance of the man who 


has been converted and baptized. 
WALKING IN THE SPIRIT. 

The Cynie denied all social obligations. 
His boast is thus represented by Epictetus: 
“Look at me, who am without a city, with- 
out a house, without possessions, without a 
slave; I sleep on the ground; I have no wife, 
no children, no praetorium, but only the earth 
and heavens, and one poor cloak. And what 
do I want? Am I not without sorrow? Am 
I not without fear? Am I not free?” When 
we cannot have our own way, we are all apt 
to become cynics. We should like to be free 
from all obligations and be able to scold the 
world without incurring any risks. But 
such a life would be worthless and mean. 
Of the cynics, Epictetus says, “No: but their 
characteristic is the little wallet, and great 
the devouring of all that you give them, 


jaws; 
or storing it up, or the abusing unseason- 
ably all whom they meet.” The Cynic turns 


out to be utterly selfish, He has not the 
courage to live in the world and play the part 
of a man. Much that has passed for Chris- 
tianity should be called cynicism. 


THE JOY OF LIVING. 


Morality has been defined by one of our 
writers on ethics as life organized and con- 
fident, “the struggle for existence being re- 
placed with the prospect of a progressive 
and limitless attainment.” The moral per- 
son is happy. Life is full of meaning for 
him. Life for the disciple of is or- 
ganized and confident. He rejoices in hope 
and also in his present possessions. Very 
different, however, is this joy from that of 
the man who has no sense of sin and who 
refuses to see the misery there is in the 
world. Nor does he have the satisfaction of 
the Pharisee who thanks God he is not like 
other men. The disciple knows he has sinned 
and come short of the glory of God. The 
misery of the world is forced upon his at- 
tention every day and he takes account of 
it when he frames his philosophy of life. 
He is like other men, and he knows it, and 
he is glad to be a man. The good that 
he hopes for himself he also hopes for others. 
Unlike the pilgrim of Bunyan, he travels 
with his brethren to the city of God. He 
is therefore already in the city, for he has 
the daily companionship of those who con- 
stitute it a city of God. 
FRUITS OF THE SPIRIT. 

There are other fruits of the spirit be- 
sides joy which the disciple exhibits to the 
world. Love is the characteristic virtue of 
the Christian. He who loves has the right 
attitude toward others and he abhors what- 
ever destroys life. The peace of the spirit 


Jesus 


5:16-18, 22-26. 


is the peace of intelligent confidence. The | 
battle is still on within the soul of the 
Christian and in the world without, but 


there is a firm alliance with the powers of 


righteousness which gives the soul the peace | 


that passeth understanding. God, the teach- 
er of man, is long-suffering with his pu- 
pils. They learn slowly the lessons of life. 
They do many foolish things and suffer the 
consequences ‘before they attain unto wis- 
dom. The spirit of God endows man with 
the qualities of heart that enable him to 
endure the folly of those whom he is trying 
to lead into the paths of wisdom. The im- 
patience and hardness of the minister and 
the Sunday-school teacher bespeak the pres- 
ence of motives other than those inspired 
by the divine spirit. The disciple is meek, 
that is, he is aggressive without being in- 
different to the rights of others. What he 
wins he wins for all. The weak and defense- 
less, the outcast and the hopeless, receive 
benefits from all his victories. He teaches 
them to see clearly, to act from their own 
choices, and to choose the good. 
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“The Best, Wherever Found!” 


That is the slogan of modern Sunday schools. 


Superintendents and pastors no 


longer use a certain kind of supplies because they “have always used it.” They 
are on the alert for the best, wherever found. Note what some of our Sunday 


school leaders say of 


The Bethany System 


“Nothing Could Pry Us Loose” 

We began using the Bethany Graded Lessons at their first 
issuance and have increased the supply from year to year 
as the literature for all grades was published. There is noth- 
ing in the series that is not now used by our school. Nothing 
could pry our superintendents and teachers loose from these 
lessons. They meet the needs of pupils of all years and 
make the teacher’s work a joy. We have no word with 
which to express our satisfaction with the series. 

H. H. HARMON, 
First Church, Lincoln, Neb. 


“As Nearly Perfect as Can Be” 

We have used the Bethany Graded Lessons for three years, 
and the longer we use them the better we like them. They 
are the latest and best thing in Sunday-school material, and 
when all of the text books have been prepared it will offer a 
Sunday-school course as nearly perfect as can be. They cer- 
tainly make teaching and learning easy, and cover in a most 
adequate way the whole ground of education in Christian 
service. The teachers’ text books are especially valuable and 
constitute in themselves a course in Sunday-school pedagogy. 

H. D. C. MACLACHLAN, 
Seventh Street Church, Richmond, Va. 


“Thoroughly Edited” 


I have recently had the pleasure of examining closely a set 
of the Bethany Graded Lessons, together with a recent copy 
of “The Conquest.” I want to congratulate you upon the 
high quality of this literature. It is certainly a great satis- 
faction to feel that we are now able to put into the hands of 
all our Sunday-school pupils, material so splendidly classified 
and so thoroughly edited as is the above mentioned. 

L. J. MARSHALL, 
Pastor Wabash Ave. Church, Kansas City, Mo. 


“We Would Not Turn Back” 


We are using the Bethany Graded Lessons. We would not 
turn back. The service our Sunday-school specialists are giv- 
ing us as represented in this course is making a new day in 
religious education. FINIS IDLEMAN, 

Pastor Central Church, Des Moines, Ia. 


“Unanimously the Bethany Series” 

After a campaign led by Miss Eva Lemert of Kansas City, 
Mo., resulting in the thorough grading and departmentizing 
of the school, we had to decide the matter of graded helps. A 


committee of three was appointed, consisting of the pastor, 
superintendent and one member of the Executive Committee. 
This committee made an individual examination of lesson 
helps and decided unanimously in favor of the Bethany series, 
arriving at their decisions independently and solely upon the 
merits of the literature. So far as I know these lessons are 


giving entire satisfaction. 
EDGAR DeWITT JONES, 


Pastor First Church, Bloomington, II. 


“Nothing to Compare With Them” 


We have been using the Bethany Graded Lessons from the 
time you began to publish them and we are very highly 
pleased with them. We have often had occasion to compare 
them with the publications of other houses and thus far can 
say we have found nothing that compares with them. I am 
teaching a young men’s class in the course, “The World a 
Field for Christian Service,” and am glad to say that it 
seems to me the best adapted for young men of high school 
age of all courses I have ever seen. My class is becoming 
very enthusiastic over it. P. J. RICE, 

Pastor First Church, El Paso, Tex. 


“Have Created Enthusiasm” 

Over a year ago our school adopted the Bethany Graded 
Lessons, upon vote of our teachers, who had examined per- 
sonally the texts for their respective grades. They are a 
delight to all. The missionary lessons appeal very strongly 
to pupils and teachers. The first year Senior letsons have 
created enthusiasm on the part of both pupils and teachers 
I most heartily commend the Bethany Graded Lessons to all 
who may think of grading their schools or have found other 
lessons unsatisfactory. T. E. WINTER, 

Pastor First Church, Fulton, Mo. 


“Delighted” 


Our Sunday-school, which has lately begun the use of the 
Bethany Graded Lessons, seems to be delighted with them. 
I have heard no word of unfavorable criticism and very many 
words of appreciation. Our teachers like the form and ma- 
terial of these lessons. GRAHAM FRANK, 

Pastor Liberty, Mo. 


“Best on the Market” 

We consider the Bethany Graded Lessons for the Beginners 
and Primary department the best on the market of our own 
brotherhood and second to none of other communions. Con- 
gratulations! J. J. TISDALL, 

Pastor Wilson Avenue Church, Columbus, 0. 


Let this literature speak for itself 
Send for samples today 
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